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Jrufab Absorbent Athletic Hosiery 


ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR FOOTBALL AND ATHLETIC 
USE—ORDERS CAN BE FILLED AT ONCE. 


Better than wool... . Our SPECIAL TREATMENT PROCESS 
brings out the ABSORBENT properties of the cotton, giving to 
the material a soft, absorbent, cushion finish. No seams to rub the 
feet; comfortable, elastic, durable. Acclaimed by the leading col- 
leges during 1927 as the best Sweat Socks on the market. 


DEALERS WANTED. Sold direct to the colleges and high 
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schools, or through Sporting Goods Stores. pes Sheep 


Carried in stock in all lengths: 9-in., | 2-in., 15-in. Socks, Heavy and Medium Weight. 22-in. 
and 30-in. Stockings, Heavy, Medium and Light Weight. Two-color Absorbent Cotton Stock- 
ing with wool stripes (Stanford Style) made on special order; colors guaranteed absolutely 


fast. 


ATTENTION SPORTING GOODS STORES: We are now placing our hose with Sporting 




















Absorbent Cotton Stockings, for roll- 
ing above or below the knee. 


Houses and will be glad to take the matter up with 
you. Advertising furnished free with orders. 


A nationally advertised product. . .. . Used by prac- 
tically every college in America: Stanford, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Lehigh, Lafayette, South Carolina, North 
Carolina, Tulane, Southern California, Georgetown, 
Oregon, Washington, Colorado Aggies, Georgia Tech, 
Alabama, Auburn, Maryland, Washington and Lee, 
Utah, United States Military Academy, and 126 other 
colleges. WHAT GREATER RECOMMENDATION 
COULD A PRODUCT HAVE? 


Wire or write for further information and 
prices, inquire direct or at your local Sport- 
ing Goods Store. 


CLIMAX HOSIERY MILLS 


ATHENS, GEORGIA 


“No Athlete Is Any Better Than His Feet” 
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The September Contributors 


N the eight years during which the ATHLETIC 
JOURNAL has been published as a professional mag- 
azine for the athletic coaches in the schools -and col- 
leges, we have been privileged to run articles written 
by several hundred of the leading athletic coaches and 
directors. 

The JOURNAL is especially proud to present to its 
readers in this issue the following coach writers 
whose articles may be read with interest and value 
to every athletic coach. 

W. W. Roper, famous Princeton coach, in his char- 
acteristic style is one of the September contributors. 
Mr. Roper is famous as-a player, coach, member of 
the rules committee and now is president of the 
American Football Coaches’ Association. 

“Nibs” Price of the University of California has 
contributed an article on the lateral pass which pre- 
sents the views of this eminent football instructor in 
an interesting way. Mr. Price has had the experi- 
ence of playing rugby football and consequently has 
studied the effectiveness of the backward -pass from 
all of its different angles. 

“Hunk” Anderson, the new athletic director and 


football coach at St. Louis University, presents in this - 


issue of the JOURNAL the first article which he has 
written for this magazine. Mr. Anderson is well 
known as a line man on Knute Rockne’s famous 
Notre Dame team. After graduation he served as 
assistant coach at South Bend. 


Mr. George Keogan has contributed a very inter- 
esting article, which will be eagerly read no doubt by 
the basketball coaches. Mr. Keogan’s marked suc- 
cess in basketball at Notre Dame qualifies him to 
speak authoritatively on the technique of his favorite 
sport. 

Dr. H. C. Carlson, whose splendid University of 
Pittsburgh basketball team had such marked success 
in 1928, has contracted to write a series of articles 
for the September, October and November JOURNALS. 

Dr. Lambert’s suggestions relative to the changes 
in the football rules for 1928 should be of great value 
both to coaches and officials. Dr. Lambert is a pains- 
taking student of football rules. He has devoted a 
great many hours of his time to an analysis of rules 
and has cheerfully passed on his suggestions to the 
JOURNAL readers. 

Maury Kent played football, baseball and basketball 
at the University of Iowa from which institution he 
was graduated. He has coached at Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Carleton, Haskell Institute, Iowa State College and 
Northwestern University. He is at present a member 
of the coaching staff at Northwestern and does most 
of the football scouting for that University. 

T. C. Kasper, Director of Athletics and football 
coach at South Dakota State College, Brookings, S. D., 
was graduated from Notre Dame University where 
he played football and was captain of the track team. 
For a number of years he has been highly successful 
in coaching the NEW Columbus College teams. 
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A line of football equipment that is absolutely different from 
any line ever before designed. It contains an array of improved 
features which are entirely new. Rockne has put into it the 
experience gained from his many successful years in building 
winning teams. He has not only endorsed the line but he has 
actually gone right into the factory and given his personal super- 
vision to the designing and manufacture of the master models 
for this super line. 

Improved Notre Dame Football Pants—Cartwheel Pants—Clear 
Vision Helmet—Lineman’s Shoulder Pad—Backfield Shoulder 
Pad—Intercollegiate Football—Football Shoes—Sweaters—Jer- 
seys—Socks. 

This equipment is also made in Prep models—lower in price, 

but equipment worthy of Rockne’s endorsement 


Ask your dealer 
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Falling 


On the 


Ball 


It is waste of time to coach players to do it 
By W.W. Roper 


HEN I was playing football 

\ \ ) the development and selection 
of the team was largely a sur- 

vival of the toughest, in that the idea 
of the hardening process of the early 
season consisted mainly of encourag- 
ing severe bodily tests which were 
supposed to eliminate the weaker can- 
didates and strengthen the more 
rugged. Coaches accomplished the 
first half of this aim very thoroughly 
and a week or two of practice used to 
be enough to drive all the lighter men, 
along with a fair percentage of the 
heavy ones, to the side-lines or the 
infirmary. This was less fatal by far 
in the old days, when the aim of every 
coach had to be to get weight, and a 
fast light man had to be extraordi- 
narily good to get much consideration, 
even if he managed to survive the 
clashes of these opening scrimmages. 
The new game needs these faster men 


much more than did the old, and the 
early work must be planned so that 
none of them will be hurt or slowed 
up by any needless accident. 


NE of the commonest methods of 

hardening men in the old times 
—and it has stubbornly clung to a 
place in even modern practice—was 
the grand old plan of falling on the 
ball. I think that every squad in the 
country spent more of its first few 
days in this particular exercise than 
in anything else. One reason for it 
probably lay in the beautiful ease with 
which any volunteer coach, with a 
leathern lung and an _ uninventive 


brain, could put the neophyte through 
it, bawling lustily at him as his ten- 
der-skinned body slid over the rasping 
turf. 


_ Perhaps it was fun, too, for 

























William Roper 


those who didn’t have to do it. It 
amused the bleachers to see the antics 
of beginners, and there was some 
pleasure in it for the adept who could 
cover the ball like a hen with a lone- 
some chicken, but I can see no other 
excuse for it, then or now. 

At its best it was useless practice 
at a feat which was never good foot- 
ball and is now so directly opposed to 
sound tactics that it is almost comic. 
At its worst, it was among the most 
dangerous forms of _ early-season 
training. Very few men came through 
it without losing large areas of skin 
and acquiring choice collections of 
blue bruises where those bruises hurt 
most. For that matter its damage 
was not confined to the early season. 
I remember vividly the tense minutes 
before one Yale-Princeton game when 
the set custom called for each team to 
indulge in an exhibition of its prowess 
at this art of falling on the ball while 


An aerial attack played 
a prominent part in 
this Princeton-Harvard 
game 
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the packed stands thundered with ap- 
plause. They were beautiful acro- 
batics, too, and well calculated to 
strike terror to the enemy, but on this 
occasion one of the best men on the 
Princeton team, making a particu- 
larly vicious stab at a rolling ball, got 
up with a broken collar bone and pro- 
ceeded to watch his team from the 
side-lines while it took a sound lick- 
ing, perhaps for want of him. 

I may as well confess that it took 
me twenty-five years to see the light 
and this came near costing me the 
services of a very necessary player for 
the whole 1919 season, who dislocated 
his shoulder—and it wasn’t a paper- 
weight shoulder either—by trying to 
fall on the ball under my personal di- 
rection. This settled the matter for 
me, but if I had needed any final per- 
suasion I got it a little later, when I 
watched three Yale men struggling 
among themselves to fall on a ball 
with no Harvard man anywhere near 
it and a clear field to the goal before 
them. Any one of those men might 
have counted three and then picked 
up the ball and scored with it. As it 
was they finally got the ball and noth- 
ing else. 

This point deserves an excursion 
from the main theme, it seems to me, 
in Princeton games of the past as I 
remember, that Herman Suter ran 
ninety-five yards against Harvard in 
1895, with a ball on which he had con- 
spicuously refrained from falling; 
that Arthur Poe scored the winning 
touchdown against Yale in 1898 from 
the same position and under the same 
circumstances; that John De Witt re- 
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peated the performance, also against 
Yale, in 1903, and that Ed Booth did 
it again in 1907 and Sam White 








N the October issue Mr. Roper 
will write on Quarter-back 
Strategy. “Generalship so far as 
the coach is concerned,” he says, 
“begins with the choice of quar- 
ter-back material and from that 
point on, the coach’s strategy is 
expressed and manifested in the 
play of his pupils, not as auto- 
matons, but, if the phrase is al- 
lowable, as alter egos, playing on 
the field, under their own orders 
better football than the coach 
would play himself in their 
places.” 


N November “How to Handle 

a Team the Day of the Big 

Gume” will be discussed by Mr. 
Roper. 








against both Yale and Harvard in 
1911. 

And I can recall falling on a ball 
myself, in the Yale-Princeton game of 
1899, which luckily did not cost us the 
wame because we were able to gain 
twenty-five yards afterwards and 
Arthur Poe was equal to the emer- 
gency with his field-goal in the last 
minute of play. This particular in- 
stance is especially vivid because I 
might have picked up that ball more 
easily than I fell on it and I might 
certainly have made those twenty-five 
yards and perhaps a touchdown with- 
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out any further doubt. I distinctly 
remember that as I lay on the ball it 
seemed like a full minute at least be- 
fore anybody dropped on me. Prob- 
ably it was all of two or three seconds 
in actual fact. Searching through an 
experience of twenty-five years of 
pretty close contact with the game and 
a fairly wide study of its records, I 
cannot recall more than a few scatter- 
ing instances in which any real advan- 
tage resulted from falling on a loose 
ball, except when this occurred behind 
the opposing goal-line where, of 
course, there was no need of any 
further gain or in case of a fumbled 
punt, which could not be run with 
after it was recovered. 

I am trying not to be dogmatic but 
with me, hereafter, it is a fixed and 
settled rule to cut out falling on the 
ball in practice and in games, and in- 
stead to intensify the training we 
have been giving in the actually easier 
matter of picking up a loose ball and 
getting under way with it. I do not 
want to teach my players to fall on a 
ball at any time, because in the heat 
of a game some of them will certainly 
do it at the wrong time and cost us 
yards or a score instead of winning 
them. In my own case I remember 
wishing that I dared disobey the posi- 
tive orders we had been given and run 
with the ball instead of falling on it. 
I prefer to take a chance of losing an 
occasional fumble for the sake of get- 
ting a chance to score an occasional 
touchdown, and to eliminate the risk 
of hurting a player in an exercise 
which is far more dangerous than it 
looks. 


Changes in the Football Rules—1928 


By F. A. Lambert 
Columbus, Ohio 


This article is written to point out accurately and interpret the changes made in 


the 1927 Football Rules as shown in the 1928 edition. 


The reader will find it 


necessary to use, for comparative study, the 1927 and 1928 copies of the Football 
Rules as published by The American Sports Publishing Company. 


HE first change which you will 
notice is on the diagram of the 
field of play on the page op- 
posite Rule I. On it you will notice 
that there is a double goal line and 
that the end zone is marked by num- 
erous diagonal (oblique) lines parallel 
to each other. It should be noted, 
however, that the line nearer the five- 
yard line is the goal line proper, and 
that the second line which is nearer 
the end line, is not the goal line, and 
its sole purpose is to “set off” or in- 
dicate the goal line. 
You will note also that the trans- 


verse lines at intervals of five yards 
each, parallel to the goal line, are 
marked at points fifteen yards from 
each side line. The purpose of this 
is to facilitate the placing of the ball 
following an out-of-bounds play. Rela- 
tively few Referees go to the side- 
line any more and walk in the fifteen 
yards; many fields have been so 
marked for a few years. 
RULE I 

In a note under Section 2 have been 
added the words “as indicated on the 
diagram.” The purpose of this addi- 
tion, we believe, is to encourage, as 


much as possible, uniformity in the 
marking of the field. 
RULE III 

Section 2—The note at the end of 
this section in the 1928 rules is in 
reality the same note in the 1927 rules 
combined with the note which followed 
Section 3. 

Section 3—Comparison with the 
1927 rules reveals that the word 
“head” which preceded the word 
“hand” in line nine has been omitted 
and that the last three lines and a 
half of this section have been omitted 
in the 1928 rules and a new note fol- 
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lowing this section has been inserted 
in the rules. It reads “The committee 
urgently requests that coaches assume 
primary responsibility for the use of 
equipment which may be dangerous.” 
It is our judgment that this note un- 
der Section 3 will prove to be more 
forceful than any specification which 
the rules might contain relative to 
equipment of players. Probably this 
would not have been true twenty or 
twenty-five years ago, but sportsman- 
ship in football since that time has 
increased to the point where few, if 
any, coaches would care to face their 
colleagues after having used equip- 
ment which, in the judgment of the 
Umpire, may be dangerous to op- 
ponents. Officials should bear in 
mind, however, that while the primary 
responsibility for the use of equip- 
ment which may be dangerous is 
placed upon the coach, the authority 
of the Umpire therein and the penalty 
therefor have not been decreased. 
RULE VI 

Section 2—A comparison of the 
1927 and 1928 rules will show that 
Section 3 of the 1927 rules defining 
a scrimmage, line of scrimmage and 
neutral zone ’s in the 1928 rules 
merged with Section 2. 

Section 3 is an entirely new sec- 
tion and defines a protected backward 
pass. It reads, “A protected backward 
pass is a backward pass (other than 
one from the snapper-back) which 
clearly is thrown a distance of ap- 
proximately two yards or more 
through the air and is not merely 
handed to or toward another player.” 
The significance of this definition will 
be appreciated better when one turns 
to a detailed study of Rule XVII, Sec- 
tion 1, b and c. We shall endeavor 
here to point out, however, that the 
1928 rules provide for and differenti- 
ate between a protected and an unpro- 
tected backward pass. This was not 


true under the 1927 rules in which 
(except those 


all backward passes 
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from the snapper-back) were-dead if 
they struck the ground before passing 
into possession and control of a play- 
er. We believe the purpose of this 
change in the rule is that, while the 
Committee desires to encourage the 
so-called backward pass play, it does 
not desire to have protection given to 
the ordinary handling of the ball back 
of the scrimmage line. The word 
“approximately” was inserted, un- 
doubtedly, so that there can be no 
questioning of the official’s decision 
when he declares a thrown ball to be 
a protected backward pass. 

Section 7—In line six following the 
word “opponent” has been inserted 
the parenthetical clause, “Hither on 
the field of play or in the end zone.” 
The purpose of this addition is to 
make clear that if on a try for goal 
from the field the ball strikes an op- 
ponent who is standing in the end 
zone and goes over the cross bar or 
one of the uprights, it counts as a 
goal and is not a touchback, as some 
have been prone to believe. This ad- 
dition is made necessary for the rea- 
son that the goal posts are behind the 
end zone now. 

Section 9—The third paragraph of 
this section is entirely new and is of 
more importance than a _ superficial 
consideration might lead one to ap- 
preciate. It reads, “When the ball 
not in possession of a player (other 
than a kicked ball which later scores 
a goal) strikes the goal post or cross 
bar, it is out of bounds.” This is in- 
deed a blanket ruling and it is well 
for officials and players to appreciate 
that when any fumbled ball, passed 
ball (forward or backward), any 
blocked kick, or any ball kicked from 
the field of play not scoring a goal, 
strikes the goal post or cross bar, it 
is dead, and may not be played fur- 
ther. The addition of this paragraph 
is a valuable one to the rules, for the 
reason that it recognizes that were 
not the goal post or cross bar there 


The Indiana - North- 
western game Novem- 
ber 12th 
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as an obstruction, the ball would have 
gone across the end line, and under 
the 1928 rules is to be so regarded. 
It eliminates also the so-called freak 
plays and all question in the minds 
of players and officials. Some such 
kicked balls were ruled out of bounds 
under the 1927 rules; others could 
not be. 

Your attention is invited to the new 
approved ruling, No.:4, covering Rule 
VI, Section 9, which states that al- 
though the player catching the ball 
may himself be against the goal post 
the play is legal if his feet are in the 
end zone. Of course he may not 
“trap” the ball against the obstruc- 
tion (goal post). 

Section 18 (b)—It is well in read- 
ing this part of Section 13 to refer 
to Section 9 of Rule VI and fix clearly 
in one’s mind the complete definition 
in the 1928 rules of out of bounds. 

Section 13 (c) has been materially 
abbreviated and reads that “When a 
forward pass becomes incompleted.” 
The balance of this paragraph of the 
1927 rules has been eliminated for 
the reason that it is covered in Sec- 
tion 18 (b), which also involves Sec- 
tion 9 of Rule VI. 

Section 13 (d) of the 1927 rules 
has been stricken out in its entirety 
and substituted therefor in the 1928 
rules is the paragraph, “When a pro- 
tected backward pass strikes the 
ground and is recovered by a player 
of either side.” The significance of 
this statement is clear when one reads 
Section 3 of Rule VI, and Sections 
I (b) and 1 (c) of Rule XVII. 

Section 13 (e) in the second line 
of the 1928 rules the words “which 
later scores” have been substituted 
for the word “scoring,” which ap- 
peared in the 1927 rules. 

Section 13 (f) is entirely new and 
reads “When a kicked ball (other than 
a kickoff, free kick, or one which is 
blocked and does not cross the line of 
scrimmage) is legally recovered by 
the kicker’s side.’ This provision is 
best appreciated by a consideration 






Faunce of Indiana is 


shown carrying 
ball around end 
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of Rule XVIII, Sections 4 and 5, which 
also have been altered in the 1928 
rules and to which the reader’s at- 
tention is invited. In connection with 
Rule VI, Section 13, it means that if, 
on a kick from scrimmage, the ball 
goes down the field and is recovered 
Jegally by the kicker’s side, it becomes 
dead upon recovery, and may not be 
advanced by a player of the kicker’s 
side. As noted, however, in the paren- 
thetical clause and as will be elab- 
orated upon in Rule XVIII, if, during 
scrimmage, the kick is blocked and 
does not cross the line of scrimmage, 
it may be recovered and advanced 
legally by a player of either side. 

Section 13 (g, h, and i)—These 
are unaltered but relettered and in the 
1927 rules were f, g and h. 

Section 14, (page 14), paragraph 
three, in line seven, after the word 
“air” has been eliminated the word 
“as” for the reason that it seemed 
superfluous since one is unable to fig- 
ure out a hypothetical play in this 
connection other than from a kick. 

Section 15, paragraph two, line two, 
for the word “scoring” have been in- 
serted the words “which later scores.” 
This is in conformity to the same 
change made in Section 13 (e). 

Section 15, paragraph four, follow- 
ing the words “goal line,” there has 
been stricken out from the 1927 rules 
the words “when it strikes the goal 
posts or cross bar’ for the reason that 
the same is superfluous now, since it 
is included in Section 9 of Rule VI, 
third paragraph, and is automatically 
an out of bounds ball, therefore a 
touchback. 

Section 16—The next to the last 
paragraph in this section of the 1927 
rules has been eliminated entirely and 
in the second line of the last para- 
graph the word “across” has been 
changed to read “behind.” A new 
approved ruling (No. 10), under this 
last paragraph specifies the case for- 
merly covered by the next to the last 
paragraph of the 1927 rules. 

RULE VII 

Section 2—In the second line of this 
section after the word “and” have 
been inserted the new words “then 
goes out of bounds or if it” in the 
1928 rules. The purpose of this addi- 
tion is to make absolutely clear to all 
that the ball is not to be played be- 
yond the side or end lines nor is it to 
be played if it strikes the goal post 
or cross bar. Refer again to Rule 
VI, Section 9, which defines “Out of 
Bounds.” Read also the Approved 
Ruling No. 12, which applies here. 

RULE VIII 

Section 1—The word “directly” 
which followed the word “point” in 
the 1927 rules has been eliminated in 
the 1928 rules for the reason that it 


was superfluous and meaningless in 
this connection, 

Section 3—For the words “spot 
from which the kick is to be made” 
in the 1927 rules have been substi- 
tuted in the 1928 rules the words 
“line restraining the kicking side.” 
This change in wording seems neces- 
sary for the reason that in the past 
many have assumed and believed that 
if the kicking team placed the ball 
behind the 40 yard line on kick-off, 
the team receiving the kick-off was 
permitted legally to “move up” the 
same distance from the 50 yard line 
just so there was a 10 yard neutral 
area between the two teams. This 
was an erroneous assumption and not 
in conformity with the spirit at least 
of the 1927 rules. The 1928 rules as 
altered, however, definitely clear up 
the point and one may remember that 
the line restraining the team about 
to receive the kick-off shall be 10 yards 
in advance of the line restraining the 
team about to kick-off, regardless of 
the point from which the ball is placed 
for the kick-off. The new approved 
ruling (No. 13) adds further to one’s 
comprehension of this section. 

RULE IX 

Section 1—Your attention is invited 
to the new approved ruling, No. 15, 
under this section; the same is im- 
portant. 

Section 3—The penalty under this 
section has been changed to read 
“same as under Section 2.” In the 
1927 rules this penalty read, “Loss of 
5 yards.” With the 1927 wording 
and with an inability on the part of 
many to differentiate between a case 
of a player ahead of scrimmage line 
and encroachment on the neutral zone 
(fouls under Section 2 and Section 3) 
the question arose as to when a first 
down was to be declared as was pro- 
vided by the penalty under Section 3 
last year if the defensive team was the 
offender or when the penalty under 
Section 2 was to be enforced. All con- 
fusion and question therefore have 
been eliminated by this change made 
in the 1928 rules. 

Section 5—In line five you will ob- 
serve by comparison with the 1927 
rules the words “clearly in an oblique 
direction” have been substituted for 
the word “obliquely.” At the end of 
this same paragraph has been added 
in the 1928 rules the sentence, “Jn 
case of doubt the penalty shall be en- 
forced.” The purpose of the change 
in wording and the additional sen- 
tence is to make clear to all that the 
one player in motion as provided in 
Section 5 must be moving backward 
either directly or clearly in an oblique 
direction. In the past many officials 
have been inclined to “wink at” plays 
in which the one man in motion was 
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moving laterally and parallel to the 
goal line on the basis that the player 
was not moving forward. It is the 
spirit of the rule and the emphatic 
wording of this section in the 1928 
rules that the player must be in mo- 
tion in such direction that officials 
and defensive players can determine 
the same, and not be in doubt on the 
point. 

Section 6—This important section 
covering shift and huddle plays has 
been changed in such manner as we 
believe will preclude the possibility of 
having such a variety of interpreta- 
tions as were made in 1927. For the 
words “the players,” in the second 
line of the 1927 Section 6 have been 
substituted, in the 1928 rules, the 
words “all players of the side in pos- 
session of the ball.” It is well to re- 
member that the word “all” in this 
instance means “eleven.” Last year 
some were prone to interpret this sec- 
tion to mean that a player who did 
not participate in a shift could start 
in motion backward the instant that 
the shifting players stopped, saying 
that in Section 6 the words “the play- 
ers” (1927) applied to only those who 
shifted. Officials may now enforce 
the section literally on the basis that 
if a team huddles or shifts it can 
do nothing more, legally, until all 
(eleven) players come to an absolute 
and stationary stop for approximately 
one second. The attention of the 
reader is invited also to the new ap- 
proved ruling No. 19, covering this 
section. It is very clear and compre- 
hensive and is intended to produce 
uniformity of interpretation by 
coaches and of application on the field 
by officials. 

In a circular (mimeographed) let- 
ter which Coach Wm. W. Roper, of 
Princeton, a Member of the Rules 
Committee and President of The 
American Association of Football 
Coaches, sent out in February, is 
given his report to Coaches of the 
changes in the rules and his inter- 
pretation of Rule 9, Section 6, reads: 
“Last year there was considerable un- 
certainty in regard to the shift rule 
and the application of the rule to a 
man in motion was interpreted differ- 
ently in different sections of the coun- 
try. This rule has been clarified by 
a change of wording in Rule IX, Sec- 
tion 6, where the words ‘the players’ 
have been changed to ‘all players.’ 
Under this rule, in all shift and huddle 
plays, every player on the shifting 
side must come to a full stop for one 
second and no man can be in motion 
until a second has elapsed, after which 
one man can be in motion towards his 
own goal either directly or clearly in 
an oblique direction. In case there is 
no shift or huddle, one man can be in 
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Roepke, half-back for Penn State, making one of his team’s four first downs by getting around Pitt’s right end 


motion at any time as above. One 
man in motion is not considered as a 
shift so there does not have to be the 
one second stop before the ball is put 
in play. Any stop is sufficient unless 
he is going towards his own goal when 
he can be in motion at the time the 
ball is put in play. Of course if a 
man starts in motion from the line 
and does not come to a stop before 
the ball is put in play, he must be 5 
yards behind the line at the time the 
ball is put in play. There is no change 
in regard to this rule. In fact there 
is no change in the shift rule at all, 
but as last fall there was considerable 
conflict of opinion, the following illus- 
trations may be helpful.” 

“No. 1 back changes position from 
1 yard behind line to end of line. A 
second does not have to elapse after 
he comes to a stop. Any fraction of 
a second is O. K., provided he comes 
to a stop before the ball is put in 
play.” 

“Offensive end moves out along 
line same as above. Backfield shift, 
then end moves out along the line. He 
must wait a full second after shift.” 

“Huddle, back in motion after 
huddle. He must wait a full second 
after huddle. If he is in motion at 
the time ball is put in play, he must 
be moving directly backward or in a 
clearly oblique direction.” 

“Huddle, end in motion at the time 
ball is put in play. End must wait a 
full second after huddle and must be 
five yards’ behind line when ball is put 
in play.” 

RULE XI 

Section 5—In line three of this sec- 
tion the word “advance” has been sub- 
stituted for the word “front” which 
appeared in the 1927 rules. 

RULE XIII 

Section 2—In the third line the 
word “either,” which appeared in 
1927, has been omitted. 


Bo 
te 


Section 83—In the second line the 
word “again” has been omitted in the 
1928 rules; in the third line the words 
“either been” have been transposed. 

Section 5—In the second line of this 
paragraph the word “voluntarily,” 
which preceded the word “moves” in 
the 1927 rules, has been eliminated 
for the reason, we believe, that a ref- 
eree cannot read volition in this act 
of the snapper-back. The rule now 
properly reads, “If after snapper- 
back has taken his position, he moves 
the ball as if to snap it, etc.” 

Section 8 has been rewritten and 
rearranged as well as altered. In the 
1928 rules it reads: 

(a) “If, after the ball is kicked 
(other than at kick-off) it goes out of 
bounds before being declared dead, it 
shall belong to the opponents at the 
point where it went out of bounds.” 

(b) “A ball which is fumbled in 
the field of play (except following a 
kick, other than at kick-off) and which 
then goes out of bounds before cross- 
ing a goal line shall belong to the side 
whose player last touched it in the 
field of play, at the point where it 
was last so touched. If such fumbled 
ball shall have been last touched in 
the field of play simultaneously by op- 
posing players, it shall belong to the 
side which did not put it in play.” 

(c) “A fumbled ball which is last 
touched in the end zone and which 
then goes out of bounds between the 
goal lines shall be ruled the same as 
though it had gone out of bounds 
behind the goal line.” 

The Note which has been properly 
transposed to the end of this section 
has been altered and added to. It now 
reads, “This section does not apply to 
forward passes nor to protected back- 
ward passes.” 

The changes made in Section 8 are 
much greater than a_uperficial con- 
sideration indicates and they merit 


close study if one comprehends the 
actual provision of the rule. A new 
approved ruling, No. 27, covers the 
various provisions of Section 8, a, b 
andc. It reads: 

“Team A punts from scrimmage on 
50 yard line. Safety man on team B 
catches the ball, and after a run of 
considerable distance drops the ball’’: 

(1) Player of Team A recovers the 
ball and advances it. Referee rules: 
Ball dead at point of recovery.” (Read 
Rule XVIII, Section 5.) 

“(2) Player of Team B recovers 
the ball and runs for touchdown. Ref- 
eree rules: Touchdown legal.” 

“(3) Ball rolls out of bounds, but 
before crossing side line is touched 
by player of Team A. Referee rules: 
B’s ball as an out of bounds.” 

“Note—The above ruling would ap- 
ply had the B safety man merely 
touched or ‘muffed’ the ball. Posses- 
sion and control by Team B of a ball 
kicked from scrimmage do not modify 
either off-side or on-side or out of 
bounds on such a play.” 

It should be noted that the paren- 
thetical phrase “unless actually caught 
by a player and then fumbled,” which 
was in the first and second lines of 


Section 8 in 1927, has been elimi- 


nated in the rewriting of the rule. 
In the 1928 rules the words “before 
becoming dead” really supplant this 
parenthetical phrase in the 1927 sec- 
tion and it should be noted that they 
materially alter the provision. It is 
our belief that this change was made 
because the judgment of officials, in 
the matter of possession and control 
of a kicked ball, proved very unsatis- 
factory and this responsibility has 
been taken off their shoulders with 
the rewriting of Section 8. In brief, 
we may say that if Team A kicks 
across the line of scrimmage the only 
way in which this kicking team (A) 
can get the ball is to recover it and 
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hold it until it is declared dead on the 
field of play, after Team B has touched 
it or caught it. 

You will observe also that Section 
8 (a) applies to blocked kicks as well. 
If Team A, kicking from scrimmage, 
has the ball blocked by Team B and 
it crosses the side line, it goes to Team 
B as an out of bounds regardless of 
whether it has crossed the line of 
scrimmage. 

In a careful study of Section 8 (b) 
you will find that these two para- 
graphs cover for the most part fum- 
bles following a rushing play, after 
the completion or interception of a 
pass play, etc., but do not apply to a 
kicked ball (except a kick-off). It 
provides, as you will note, that if a 
kick-off is caught and fumbled on the 
field of play and crosses the side line 
between the. goal lines, it is classed 
as a fumble and is to be ruled under 
Section 8 (b); kicks from scrimmage 
formation and free kicks are not so 
ruled (see Section 8(a)). If B is 
running a kick-off back and fumbles 
the ball and it goes out of bounds it 
goes to the player who last touched 
it on the field of play. 

Section 8 (c) was changed as above 
indicated to preclude the possibility of 
the “freak” play or so-called unearned 
touchdown which was possible under 
the 1927 rules. Last year (1927) if 
a ball was fumbled on the field of 
play, touched by a player in the end 
zone behind the opponent’s goal line 
and then crossed the side line between 
the goal lines it was a touchdown. 
Under the altered Section 8 (c) of 
the 1928 rules the same play is to be 
ruled as though the ball had crossed 
the side iine behind the goal line, 
touchback or safety, depending upon 
the impetus which took it across the 
goal line. 

Section 9—In the second line of 
this section the words “fumbles cov- 
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ered” in the 1928 rules replace the 
words “a fumble as stated” in the 1927 
rules. The exceptions to the provi- 
sions of this Section 9 are plays cov- 
ered by Section 8 (b) where the ball 
is to be put in play at the point where 
the ball was last touched upon the 
field of play; the ball is not brought 
in fifteen yards as is done following 
an out of bounds following a kick, etc. 
RULE XIV 

Section 3—In the penalty, in the 
second paragraph, line four of the 
1927 rules, the words “at the begin- 
ning of the scrimmage during which” 
have been eliminated; the word “be- 
fore” has been substituted in the 1928 
rules. This change precludes the pos- 
sibility of officials being confused as 
to the down following a penalty for 
unreasonable delay by the side in pos- 
session of the ball. Under the 1927 
wording (literally interpreted) the of- 
ficial was often confused as to the 
down when a penalty for delay oc- 
curred following a play such as when 
Team A had punted to Team B and 
the ball was declared dead in posses- 
sion of Team B, after which B was 
given the penalty for unnecessary de- 
lay. In many such plays the official 
was “up in the air” as to whether 
the down and distance was first and 
ten yards or first and fifteen yards to 
gain. With this 1928 change in word- 
ing it is very obvious that the down 
is first and the distance to gain is 
fifteen yards for the reason that the 
down had been declared (ball dead) 
before the delay occurred. This 
change makes the penalty conform to 
Section 2. This is a specific ruling 
(penalty) and one should not confuse 
this with the specific rulings stated in: 
Rule XIII, Section 10; Rule XVI, Sec- 
tion 2, and Rule XVII, Section 2. 

Section 4—At the end of this sec- 
tion, following the word “ball” have 


been added the words, “unless this 


team is ahead in the score.” You will 
recall that in 1927 the sentence read- 


Bogue of Stanford 
carrying the ball in 
the Stanford-California 
game 
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ing “during the last two minutes of 
either half, time shall not be taken 
out for substitutions made by the 
team in possession of the ball.” The 
1927 provision was inserted into the 
rules, we believe, to prevent Team A 
from securing more playing time by 
the calling of time out for substitu- 
tions as soon as the ball was declared 
dead near the end of the game. This 
new (1928) additional provision rec- 
ognizes that if Team A is ahead in 
the score it has no reason for doing 
this. It is well to remember that the 
provision applies only to the team 
which has the ball and then only dur- 
ing the last two minutes of the half 
and finally that if the team which is 
ahead in the score is making the sub- 
stitutions, the watch is stopped for 
substitutions. 


RULE XVI 


Section 3 (a)—This section defines 
and provides the penalty for interfer- 
ence on a forward pass play by the 
side which put the ball ih play. In 
the second line of Section 3 (a) after 
the word “shall” have been inserted 
the words, “either before or after.” 
This paragraph now reads (1928): 
“No player of the said side, who has 
crossed the line of scrimmage, shall, 
either before or after the pass has 
been made, in any manner interfere 
with an opponent until the ball has 
been touched, except in an actual at- 
tempt to catch or bat the ball himself.” 
The insertion of the words “either be- 
fore or’ necessarily will have a far- 
reaching effect in the modification of 
the forward pass offense of many 
teams. You will recall that under the 
1927 rules interference by Team A 
was quite legal until the forward pass 
was made. That is to say that prior 
to 1928 the only interim when inter- 
ference was illegal and could be penal- 
ized for was after the pass had been 
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made and until it was touched. This 
is still true as far as the defensive 
team is concerned (read Section 3 
(b)) and the altered (greater) re- 
striction is upon the team which is 
making the pass. It is obvious that 
the purpose of the insertion of the 
words “either before or’ is to deal the 
so-called screen pass a death blow. 
The use of the same unquestionably 
has been a factor in decreasing the 
sportsmanship of many contests. No 
longer is it legal on a forward pass 
play for linemen (or other players) 
of Team A to cross the scrimmage line 
and “take out” the secondary defense 
(B) even though it be done before 
the ball is in the air in the pass. 
Team A knows its play and its signal 
and if its player or players cross the 
line and interfere with a B player 
either before or after the pass has 
been made, and before the ball has 
been touched, it is an illegal inter- 
ference. From an officiating stand- 
point (umpiring) we may say that it 
will be necessary (1928) to observe 
bodily contact, blocking or the so- 
called taking out of the secondary de- 
fense and if later the play develops 
into a forward pass play, the official 
must turn back and call the foul. 
Since the wording of Section 3 (b) 
has not been altered correspondingly 
(for the reason that Team A has been 
the chief offender), the umpire must 
bear in mind that, as formerly, Team 
B can block or “cut down,” legally, 
players of Team A who have crossed 
the line of scrimmage until the pass 
has been made. To make this new 
provision effective and carry out the 
spirit as well as the letter of Section 


3 (a) and “kill” the screen pass, of- 


ficials (especially umpires) must be 
quite alert and avoid confusion be- 
tween Teams A and B. Note in this 


connection approved, Ruling No. 39. 


RULE XVII 

Especial attention is to be given 
to Sections 1 (b) and 1 (c) since they 
cover the protected backward pass and 
since they have been rewritten. Turn 
back at this point and read again 
Rule VI, Section 3, which defines 
clearly “a protected backward pass.” 
Understand then, that one must dif- 
ferentiate between a protected and an 
unprotected backward pass play. The 
mere handing or short passing of the 
ball backward to a player is not the 
backward pass play which many 
coaches are endeavoring to develop 
and which it is believed will tend fur- 
ther to open up the game and make 
it more spectacular. The backward 
passes of two yards or more are the 
plays desired and hence these are the 
plays which are protected in the 1928 
rules. Last year many of the plays 
which previously had been fumbles 
and which again are fumbles (1928) 
were ruled as incompleted backward 
passes and as such the ball was dead. 


Section 1 (b) now reads: “On a 
protected backward pass the ball, if 
it strikes the ground, is a free ball 
but is dead at the point of recovery.” 


Section 1 (c) now reads: “On a 
protected backward pass which goes 
out of bounds, the ball shall belong 
to the passing side where it crosses 
the side line unless that point is in 
advance of the point at which the ball 
was last touched by a player of the 
passing side, in which case the ball 
shall be dead at this point.” 

Read again the definition of “a pro- 
tected backward pass” (Rule VI, Sec- 
tion 3), and bear in mind that either 
team in possession of the ball may 
at any time attempt a protected back- 
ward pass. That is to say, that if 


Kenneth Strong of New York University carrying the ball 
in the Carnegie game 





Team A kicks off and Team B catches 
the ball and starts up the field, it 
can make a backward pass (one or 
more) and if it is through the air a 
distance of approximately two yards 
it is a protected backward pass. If 
it strikes the ground it is dead at the 
point of recovery by any player. The 
same may occur after Team A has 
punted to Team B and the ball has 
been caught and passed backward two 
or more yards. We mention this point 
because some people, in reading the 
backward pass rule, visualize only 
plays behind the line of scrimmage. 

Understand at the outset, by a study 
of Section 3 (b) that an incompleted 
protected backward pass (on the field 
of play) is not dead when it strikes 
the ground; it is a free ball and may 
be recovered on the field of play by 
Team A or Team B, but as soon as 
it is in possession and control of any 
player it is dead and may not be 
advanced. 

A study of Section 1 (b) reveals 
that its wording is such that the so- 
called freak touchdown of 1927 is not 
possible and Team A cannot gain on 
a protected backward pass which goes 
out of bounds. Since it is possible 
for Team A to score a safety and 
give Team B two points on a play 
where the ball crosses the side line 
between the goal lines on a protected 
backward pass which was last touched 
by player of Team A while standing 
in his own end zone, it is poor judg- 
ment for a team to use the protected 
backward pass when backed up near 
its own goal line. ¢ 

We feel that the changes in Rule 
XVII relating to the backward pass 
meet every objection heard to the 1927 
backward pass legislation. Under the 
1928 rules the differentiation between 
the protected and the unprotected 
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backward pass leaves possible the de- 
velopment of the spectacular open 
pass, yet it does not give to the team 
which uses it the protection which the 
1927 rules gave; Team A now takes a 
50-50 chance of losing the ball on a 
protected as well as an unprotected 
backward pass, since it is a free ball 
if grounded on the field of play. 

The new approved ruling, No. 41, 
has been added for the purpose of 
assisting the student of the rules in 
his interpretations; study it. 

Section 2—The note following the 
penalty under Section 2 has been al- 
tered in conformity with the spirit 
of the Section. In the 1927 rules this 
note reads: “This penalty may be de- 
clined.” This statement led to some 
differences of opinion among officials; 
some contended that even though the 
illegal pass had become incompleted 
by striking the ground it could be 
recovered or picked up and advanced 
by the team which had put the ball 
in play by a scrimmage, which team 
did not make the illegal pass, and the 
penalty be declined by the offended 
side. In the 1928 rules this note 
reads: “This penalty may not be de- 
clined unless the ball is intercepted be- 
fore striking the ground or going out 
of bounds.” It is obvious that this 
wording definitely eliminates all dif- 
ferences of opinion and makes the rul- 
ing very comprehensible to all. 


RULE XVIII 


This rule, which covers off-side and 
on-side to kicked balls, was materially 
altered in 1927 in such manner as to 
prevent the team which kicked the ball 
from scrimmage advancing the ball 
after recovering the same even though 
it had been touched (or blocked) by 
the opponent. You will recall that the 
1927 wording made no differentiation 
in this connection between a blocked 
kick which did not cross the line of 
scrimmage and one which was kicked 
down: the field and then touched by 
Team B. In either case, under the 
1927 rules, the ball was dead at the 
point of recovery if recovered by Team 
A, unless it had passed into posses- 
sion and control of the other side (B). 
The two changes in the 1928 rules, 
in substance, have done two things: 
(1) Permits Team A as well as B 
to recover and advance a kicked ball 
which is blocked and does not cross 
the line of scrimmage; (2) Discon- 
tinues the responsibility of the official 
passing upon the matter of possession 
and control and thus makes no dif- 
ferentiation, as was the case last year, 
between a so-called fumble or a muff 
by Team B following a kick from 
scrimmage. Much dissatisfaction re- 
sulted from differences of opinion on 
the field last year even among officials 
in the rulings of possession and con- 
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trol; it is commendable that this has 
been altered, for it is certain to elimi- 


. nate argument. 


Section 4—The change in this sec- 
tion is the rewriting of the first three 
lines down to the semi-colon. It now 
reads: “When a kicked ball does not 
cross the line of scrimmage as a result 
of being blocked by either side (or for 
any other reason) it may be recovered 
and advanced by either side; if a mem- 
ber of the kicking side recovers it, the 
play shall count a down, the point to 
be gained remaining the same.” In 
reading this section note especially the 
words “and advanced.” It is our judg- 
ment that the rules were changed in 
1927, causing a kicked ball to be de- 
clared dead if legally recovered by 
Team A, to encourage more punt 
catching down the field. It is obvious 
that to accomplish this it did not need 
to apply to blocked kicks which did not 
cross the line of scrimmage. You will 
note therefore that either Team A or 
B may (1928) recover the ball if 
kicked and blocked provided it does 
not cross the line of scrimmage. If 
after being blocked it crosses the line 
of scrimmage it is to be ruled as 
stated in the second paragraph of Sec- 
tion 4, which is unaltered. 


Section 5—The first change in this 
section is the insertion of the words 
“or one which for any reason does 
not cross the line of scrimmage” in the 
parenthetical clause after the words 
“other than a free kick.” This is in 
conformity with the change made in 
Section 4, which we have just consid- 
ered. The second change is the elimi- 
nation of the words “before it has 
passed into possession and control of 
the other side,’”’ which occurred in the 
fourth, fifth and sixth lines of the 
1927 rules. Section 5 of the 1928 
rules reads: “A player who is off- 
side is put on-side when the ball 
touches an opponent, 
kicked ball (other than a free kick or 
one which for any reason does not 
cross the line of scrimmage) is legally 
recovered by the kicker’s side it shall 
be declared dead at the point of re- 
covery.” Now turn back to Rule VI, 
Section 13 (f) and by connecting this 
up with Section 5 of Rule XVIII, ap- 
preciate that the provision is that if 
Team A kicks to Team B from scrim- 
mage and the ball crosses the line of 
scrimmage, is touched by Team B (or 
even caught and carried by Team B) 
Team A can recover but not advance 
the ball. Some will be inclined to the 
belief that if Team B had possession 
and control of the ball following a kick 
down the field (or carried it twenty 
yards, we may say) and then fumbled 
it, Team A should be permitted to re- 
cover and advance the ball. That is 


not true; the ball is dead as soon as 


but when a’ 
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legally recovered by Team A follow- 
ing a kick across the line of scrim- 
mage, regardless of what may have 
intervened between the kick and the 
recovery. Possession and control by 
Team B are not a factor in ruling as 
was true last year. The new ap- 
proved ruling No. 27, listed under Rule 
XIII, Section 8, applies equally well 
to illustrate and explain the applica- 
tion of the changes in Rule XVIII. 


RULE XXI 

Section 5—Your attention is di- 
rected to the new approved ruling, No. 
52, which gives a definition of “Close 
Line Play.” Study also the new ap- 
proved ruling No. 53; it clears up a 
point which has bothered many. (Read 
Rule XXIII, Sections 3 and 4.) 


RULE XXIII 
Section 9—In the last paragraph of 
this section the words “before being 
touched by a player of either side and 
before crossing the goal line,’ which 
in the 1927 rules followed the words 
“out of bounds,” have been eliminated 
and the paragraph now reads: “Jf a 
foul is committed on a kick-off that 
goes out of bounds, the penalty shall 
be inflicted from the spot of the suc- 
ceeding kick-off or play.” Elimina- 
tion of the words indicated above from 
the 1927 paragraph is commendable 
for the reason that as it now reads 
the provision simplifies the ruling and 
being more specific it minimizes con- 
fusion in the minds of younger offi- 
cials. As now written it needs no 
elaboration or interpretation; it means 
just what it says in the one sentence. 
RULE XXVII 
Section 1—In line five the word 
“approved” has been substituted in 
the 1928 rules for the word “selected,” 
which was in the 1927 rules. It is our 
judgment that this change was made 
to have the rules conform to the cus- 
tom of the game. Seldom does a ref- 
eree select the assistants for the lines- 
man; the latter does this. The sub- 
stitution of the word “approved” for 
“selected” still leaves the “balance of 
power” in the hands of the referee in 
that he can decline to approve one or 
both the assistants selected by the 
linesman in a minor game where the 
linesman may be a local or partisan 
official. 
RULE XXVIII 
Section 3—In the next to the last 
line of this section have been inserted 
the words “muff or’ between the 
words “recovered” and “fumble” and 
it now reads “recovered muff or fum- 
ble.” It is our belief that this was 
done to emphasize Rule XVIII, Sec- 
tion 5, and Rule VI, Section 13 (f) 
which provide that the kicked ball is 
dead as soon as recovered by Team A 
on what we termed (1927) a muff or 
a fumble down the field. 
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‘The 


Lateral 
Pass 


By C. M. Price 


HE change in the lateral pass 
rule which the Rules Committee 
made for the year 1927, that is, 
when a team passed the ball it still 
retained possession after it hit the 
ground on an incompleted pass and 
the opponents could not pick it up and 
gain ground nor possession of the 
ball, has caused a concentration of 
thought on the lateral pass as a new 
means of opening up the game of foot- 
ball. Everyone’s imagination started 
to work and many spring practices 
were spent in trying to get some new 
advantage which we had not already 
had in football. 
The lateral and backward pass are as 
old as football and from my observa- 
tion I believe that the way they have 
been used was more successful before 
the change of the rule than now. 
Every defensive team was alert to the 
possibility of such a threat and as it 
is only a threat it is easily stopped 
unless there is more than one thrust 
in the formation used. 

The rule which has been changed 
for 1928, which makes the ball free 
upon hitting the ground from an in- 
completed lateral or backward pass, 
but does not allow the side recovering 
the ball to make any gain outside of 
possession of the ball and defines the 
pass as having to travel approximately 
two yards, has eliminated a bad fea- 
ture of the 1927 rule. When the ball 
was handed backward in any play, 
such as the reverse play, and was 
dropped, it was called an incomplete 
pass. This was hard for officials to 
decide and took some value from clean 
handling of the ball. However, the 
rule in 1927 gave us more leeway in 
handling the ball after passing the 
line of scrimmage. The fundamentals 
of the English Rugby passing game 
might have been developed in time 
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C. M. (“Nibs”) Price 


with safety, due to the fact that you 
would have retained the ball and dis- 
tance gained when the ball hit the 
ground from an incompleted pass. It 
is still possible, but the factor of los- 








N the October issue, Mr. Price 
I will write on “Three Rules for 
Close Line Defense.” “Spinner 
plays,” he says, “have caused de- 
fensive men a great deal of trou- 
ble. They are a new version of 
the split buck plays which are 
used when teams have their quar- 
terbacks under center handling 
the ball. The ball is passed di- 
rectly to a back who fakes to pass 
to another back running a reverse 
play. The reason the spinner 
plays work is that the linemen 
are not playing the three simple 
rules of defense.” 








ing possession of the ball to opponents 
on an incompleted pass makes the 
chances greater. I will try to explain 
later just where this English passing 
might or may still be used in our 
game of American football. 


N discussing the feasibility of de- 

veloping the lateral and backward 
pass, do not forget that it is only a 
threat which may be used, as the for- 
ward pass has been used to spread 
the defense. The game is more open 
at the present time than it was when 
only power and short gain plays were 
used. 


The team that marches the length 
of the field by short gain plays, such 
as line bucks and off tackle, may have 
the perfection, but when it arrives at 
the last ten yards for a touchdown 
often fails beeause the men are tired 
and the defense has stiffened. The 
last ten yards are the hardest to make 
for a touchdown, as we all know. 
Should this team just have power, 
they are handicapped, as the defense 
will be soon assured that all they have 
to stop is line plays and can draw in 
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their secondary. However, the point 
I wish to make is that a team with all 
power or a team with all lateral and 
forward passes are both handicapped, 
but I would prefer to have the team 
with the power than the one with only 
the open threat of lateral and forward 
pass. With a well balanced attack, 
then, we should have many threats, 
and with the defense spread many of 
our short gain power plays are the 
longest gainers for us. We do not 
want to forget the fundamental foot- 
ball, but we can use the lateral pass 
as a specialty, long gainer or fake 
play, whichever you may call it. In 
other words, a few plays well planned 
and executed that have several threats 
are better than many plays that are 
sloppy. Many of us are looking for 
mystery and something new, but the 
coach who has his fundamentals for 
his team and the mystery for the spec- 
tator usually has a football team that 
wins his games. The specialties please 
the people and put the pageantry into 
the spectacle. 

I witnessed one offense in 1927 
which had a lateral pass threat worked 
out as a basis of the attack, and a 
threat on nearly every play behind the 
line of scrimmage. The plays were 
well executed and the passes made, but 
seldom did the receiver ever get to 
the line of scrimmage. The play with- 
out the pass was also weakened by the 
loss of the trailer in the interference, 
so that the team made little or no 
gain. It was very interesting to the 
spectator, for the play was open, but 
most of the gains were made across 
the field parallel to the goal line in- 
stead of perpendicular. It took, I im- 
agine, so much time to perfect them 
that when the power plays were at- 
tempted they were not well executed 
and failed. I might say that in many 
cases the plays were the best ground 
gainers the defense had. 

The lateral and backward and for- 
ward passes are threats that keep the 
defense well spread and are becoming 
more a part of the plan of attack in 
any offense. The forward pass is be- 
ing used more and more, due to the 
perfection of the passers and receiv- 
ers and the blocking for the passer. 
The lateral pass, I think, has not been 
developed, and I believe in time that 
with the perfection of the passing and 
receiving it may be used from running 
plays back of the line of scrimmage 
and also to a great advantage past the 
line of scrimmage. The Southern 
Conference teams have used it to a 
greater extent than those in any other 
part of the country. 


NE mistake I have noticed in the 
lateral passes is that they are 
made too long in distance and are 
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passed so that the receiver is running 
toward the side line when he receives 
them and does not have enough room 
to outflank a secondary defense. If he 
runs he may get by the end, but the 
pass is made laterally and back and 
is so long that accuracy is lost and 
slows up the receiver and the second- 
ary defense has plenty of time to get 
to him, as he is as near as the line of 
scrimmage. If the receiver of the lat- 
eral pass runs toward the side line 
the defensive secondary has plenty of 
time to cover a receiver if the offen- 
sive man passes. The lateral pass, 
forward pass made in this fashion 
works much better than the run un- 
less there is an individual who is 
clever enough to go by himself through 
an open field. 

I am not thinking so much of the 
backward or lateral pass to a man who 




















This type of lateral pass is a forward pass 
from back number 4 to back number 1 who 
is standing as an apex. Number 1 then 
passes to number 2 who has flanked out 
slowly and as number 1 catches the forward 
pass, he drives up the field picking his way 
and receives a lateral pass from number 1 


back with ends 5 and 6 picking him up.- 


Number 3 back and guards numbers 8 and 
10 block for the passer. 
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Punt Formation: This play was executed 
very successfully in a Conference game. 
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passes forward to receivers. This is 
a method used to get receivers down 
the field for long passes, but we are 
discussing more the possibility of the 
pass being incorporated into the run- 
ning plays of an offense to outflank 
an end or to use similar to a cut back 


‘play. 


‘THE best success that I have seen 

from the pass has been at a time 
that the pass was not made long and 
the receiver received the ball on the 
run going toward the line of scrim- 
mage at full speed. In another suc- 
cessful pass the passer makes a fake 
to the receiver but carries the ball 
himself; this is easily done from an 
apex or standing position. The great- 
est success of a lateral pass will be 
from the fake and pass when men are 
in motion and the passer will be clever 
enough to still use his body in inter- 
ference. This is the basis of the Eng- 
lish rugby passing game, which is a 
very clever lateral passing game. 
Naturally their field is wider, being 
seventy-five yards, and they have more 
room to flank; they seldom receive a 
ball that they are not going toward 
the goal line or at least on a diagonal 
to it. Their passes are not long and 
they have developed an instinct of 
when to pass the ball and be able to 
fool the tackler. We have no game 
that teaches this instinct except pos- 
sibly basketball. We have tried a play 
in one Conference game in which we 
ran an end run from a close forma- 
tion with two backs running at the 
defensive end who had taken two 
steps across the line of scrimmage and 
waited. The first back with the ball 
in his possession ran directly at the 
end and as the end started to tackle 
him he passed the ball with an under- 
hand basketball pass, turning his body 
and blocking the end. The second back 
was running about three yards back 
of him but parallel to the line of 
scrimmage. We flanked the end all 
right, but the secondary stopped the 
second back without much gain. We 
tried this three times during the 
course of the game, and in the last 
quarter we found the defensive end 
would fake at the first back and then 
go for the second. So we tried out 
the fake in that the first back faked 
to pass to the second but kept the 
ball, cut back and reversed the field. 
As the secondary were spread out for 
the second back, the first back went 
fifty yards for a touchdown. We could 
not call it a sound play, as it failed, 
due to the fact that later the defen- 
sive end took the first back and left 
the second back to the secondary de- 
fense, and we found we were making 
good ground toward the side line. I 
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This running lateral pass is not so successful 
as it is delivered while the passer is running 
toward the side line. Number 3 back takes 
the ball from the center and starts an end 
run. Number 4 fades and runs parallel. As 
number 3 gets to the end he passes to num- 
ber 4 and then helps number 2 block the 
end. It makes some yardage but number 4 
has a hard time flanking the secondary. 


do believe that the idea of the rugby 
player could be developed into the 
American game as a threat. It might 
be used to great advantage after a 
play has passed the line of scrimmage, 
but this would take time, as the play 
must be instinctive. Since it takes so 
much time to develop this fundamen- 
tal, we are not sure it is practical with 
the many other duties that a player 
must accomplish in American football. 


S I have said before, the lateral 

and backward pass is the main 
offensive threat of the English game 
of rugby and that possibly basketball 
was the only game that gave us a 
similar instinct of passing. Most of 
the passing in basketball that bears 
similarity is done while standing. In 
rugby the players who are clever use 
this instinct while in motion. Should 
you approach a carrier of the ball to 
tackle him he may cut in toward you 
and, as you come near, pass the ball 
right or left and at the same time 
block you with his body as he passes 
the ball laterally to one of his team- 
mates. He also may try to draw your 
intent to tackle before he passes the 
ball. This is his method of interfer- 
ence and must be done at the right 
moment or the tackler is not bothered 
by his pass and can change men as 
the ball must be passed backward. 
Were our teams as clever in this as 
the English we could use it when a 
runner breaks into the open, but we 
would have to add to it the idea of 
American football. That is to tell 
just when a man should be knocking 
somebody down or know when to trail 
a runner who may be ahead of him, 
leaving him in such a position that he 
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could be more aid_as a trailer than 
interferer. I am afraid that this is 
too indefinite for our work, as time 
is limited, and. this is a phase that 
might come up only a few times in a 
season. It then must take some years 
of developing before we could get the 
lateral pass worked in as used by the 
English game. 

The change made in the lateral pass 
from 1927 to 1928 has also taken away 
the factor of safety that it had for 
its use. However, plays have been 
designed that use the idea in a defi- 
nite way and when perfected have 
made excellent specialties. It should 
be possible to find just what are the 
main fundamentals of the lateral pass 
and its use. We should be able to 
analyze why we want to use it and 

















Fake from number 3 which works fairly 
well. Number 3 back plays the same as 
shown in the figure three but at point A. 
Instead of passing the ball he makes a fake 
to pass to number 4 back. The defensive 
end flanks toward number 4 back and num- 
ber 2 blocks him out. Number 3 cuts in 
and follows the guard making a good gain. 


just how much time we have to teach 
to make it practical. 


IRST we are talking of passes 

used within a certain range, not 
balls thrown as forward passes to the 
side for twenty-five to forty yards, 
but passes of from three to ten yards. 
I believe they should be similar passes 
to those used in basketball; namely, 
the two handed under hand pass 
where a man has both hands on the 
ball along the long axis of the ball, 
hands and arms extended, elbows in 
close to the body. When passing the 
ball start with the arms and follow 
with the body similar to a block in 
blasketball, only this is done on the 
run. The ball should be started low 
so that a wrist snap gives it speed 
and it should travel up to the receiver 
as in a toss from a shortstop to a 
second baseman on a double play in 
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Passes used lateral and backward to a back 

who passes forward are many times decep- 

tive. The Muller pass used in the Ohio 

State game in 1920 was such a type. The 

pass from Sprott was a running lateral pass 

to Muller who threw back to Stephens for 
a touchdown. 


baseball; this makes it easy for the 
receiver to handle the ball without 
losing speed. 

Other types of passes used from an 
apex across the line of scrimmage are 
those similar to basketball and are 
known as the push pass and the two 
handed over shoulder pass. The for- 
ward pass receiver must deliver the 
ball from the point the catches it 
quickly to his receiver. 


One hand passes are sometimes used 
with the long axis of the ball pointing 
with the palm of the hand; i. e., the 
thumb and little finger being nearer 
the end of the ball. Many think that 
the pass is faster, but having watched 
the rugby men with the ball I believe 
that the other form is as fast and 
more accurate. It is also easier for 
the receiver to handle the ball, at the 
same time getting the passer into the 
interference and thus not losing his 
value in blocking. 


HERE are so many types of plays 

and passes that it is hard to tell 
anyone which is the best to use. But 
the main thing we want is security 
with the ball. The receiver taking the 
ball with ease and speed and plays de- 
signed with shorter, quicker passes 
seem to be more successful. 

One of the best lateral passes is one 
that is made past the line of scrim- 
mage. That is, a pass forward to a 
standing man who makes a lateral or 
backward pass to a receiver running 
toward him who is picking his hole 
in the secondary. The receivers are 
running directly on or diagonally to 
the perpendicular to the goal line and 
are in condition to take the ball for 
a gain without being forced out of 
bounds. 
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Development of the Forward Pass in 


decided to open up our great 

college game, so as to make it 
safer and more interesting for the 
players and spectators. The forward 
pass was put into operation by a few 
teams the first year, but a majority 
stuck to the old mass play with the 
heavy drive until they were convinced 
by an opponent that speed and open 
field cleverness in forward passing 
were winners. 

One of the first teams to see the 
possibilities of the pass game was 
Glenn Warner’s Carlisle Indians. His 
black jerseyed outfit would sweep 
down upon the safety man under a 
high lob pass (end over end) and a 
black haired warrior would grab the 
pig skin and, surrounded by a cleanout 
bunch, would go on for a score. At 
that time only the ends were supposed 
to be eligible to receive the pass, but 
all Indians looked alike to the officials. 
Along with this lob passing came the 
long spiral pass toward the side lines, 
where men lying out would speed 
away from the defensive safety backs. 
If there was accuracy, a long gain 
gave the spectators a thrill. Stagg’s 
Chicago teams won the Western Con- 
ference titles in 1907 and 1908 on this 
wide open style of passing with bas- 
ketball cleverness much in evidence. 

Next came the strategic develop- 
ment of the run or pass with the fake 
buck and pass or the criss cross run 
and pass in which lighter men seemed 
to be best suited for the open game. 
Then followed the evils of intention- 
ally grounding the pass along with the 
cleanout or screen passing, which 
needed legislation. Today we have a 
well balanced forward passing game, 
equally fair for both the offensive and 
defensive players. Our lateral pass- 
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Football 


By H. O. Page 


ing is, we might say, still in the ex- 
perimental stage along with recent 
rule changes pertaining to it. 

In planning a present day forward 
passing offensive, it is not only advis- 
able to know the type of your oppo- 
nents’ defensive against pass tactics 
but to know also your material at 
hand. That is first, what kind of 
passers have you, long, short or 
speed? Have the receivers height, 
cleverness and speed? There are dif- 
ferent ways to forward pass just as 
we have a great variety of baseball 
pitching. The spiral (or bullet) pass 
is probably used most nowadays, with 
a short arm overhand delivery in 
preference to a sweeping side arm. 
Gripping the ball by the passer is 
most common, yet a wet ball cannot be 
gripped; it may be spiraled, however. 
A wrist action and even delivery off 
the ends of the fingers, cutting under 
the ball will bring about an accurate 
spiral of a ball which can be more 
easily caught than any other throw. 
The old lob pass was an end over end 
affair; taking the point of the ball in 
his hand with the long axis extending 
up the forearm the player with a 
sweeping arm delivery as in throwing 
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the discus passed the ball. This old 
method lacked accuracy and speed and 
the ball could be easily intercepted. 

Forward pass plays may be classed 
in three groups—out, down, and over. 
The rules nov state that the pass 
must be made at least five yards back 
of the scrimmage line and may be 
caught by any man on the end of the 
line or by a back; thus six men are 
eligible to receive passes. Some 
coaches build their pass plays into cer- 
tain territories or zones while others 
play a man to man game running free 
lance. 

Out passes although used a great 
deal are considered dangerous espe- 
cially in the bad lands for if inter- 
cepted there is not much chance to 
recover them. Therefore these passes 
should be used well down the field, 
have safety men and should be exe- 
cuted with speed. The forty-five de- 
gree angle pass is best handled by a 
couple of speedy backs as half to half; 
these men can fake their run and then 
pass or fake the pass and run. 

Diagram 1. Regular close forma- 
tion short out pass.—The quarter- 
back gets the ball in close to the cen- 
ter, starts his run out and fades back 
at least five yards and then shoots a 
ten yard pass out at a forty-five de- 
gree angle to his right half back, who 
turns out to make a catch. His right 
end has gone down ten yards and out, 
preceding the half. The full-back and 
the left half protect the quarter-back 


' and then play safety. 


Diagram 2. Tandem formation out 
pass.—The quarter-back gets a direct 
pass from the center four yards back, 
starts his fake run and fades back 
about seven yards and then shoots a 
fifteen yard, forty-five degree pass to 
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the right end who has gone down ten 
yards and out at a right angle, getting 
behind the defensive back who has 
come up on the fake run of the quar- 
ter-back. The right half-back follows 
out behind his end who should receive 
the pass turning out in a high plane. 
The full-back and off half protect or 
the off guard should protect and then 
play safety. 

Diagram 3. Close punt formation 
out pass.—The quarter-back lines up 
back about seven yards in which posi- 
tion he can either run, pass or kick. 
He receives a lead pass from the cen- 
ter and fakes his end run, then either 
angle passes out to the short back or 
makes a twenty-five yard down and 
out pass to the end. The full-back 
can slip out for a short out pass pro- 
viding the men ahead of him are cov- 
ered. The off half comes across to 
protect and both guards swing out to 
protect and play safety. In all of 
these out passes at least two men, 
backs or line men are necessary to 
protect the passer, first from the de- 
fensive tackle and end who are rush- 
ing through and second to play safety 
in case the pass is intercepted by a 
retreating end or tackle or a clever 
defensive back who plays with in- 
stinct. 

Passes down the center groove are 
not dangerous if intercepted and may 
be completed more easily against a 
box defense. A deceptive fake buck 
into the line will draw up the secon- 
dary and aid the receiver in getting 
into the clear. Short passes should 
be well timed. Long passes to tall 
men down near a small safety man 
of the opponents have been winners. 
How can an All-American man like 
Oosterbaan of Michigan be kept from 
making phenomenal catches? 

Diagram 4. A center groove pass 
from close, regular formation.—The 
quarter gets the ball from center, and 
hiding it, drops back at least five 
yards as the back fakes a split buck, 
then passes fifteen yards down over 
the center and the defensive full-back 
to the ends who turn in and making 
the catch on a high plane one of the 
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ends goes about five yards shorter 
than the other thus making team work 
in receiving. After the backs fake the 
buck they turn at sharp angles and 
protect the passer from the onrushing 
defensive tackles. 

Diagram 5. Tandem pass over the 
center from a fake cross buck.—The 
quarter-back goes back four yards and 
receives a direct pass from the center 
and criss crosses with the left half 
who then passes over to center to the 
left end or to the right half down in 
the same territory. The left end goes 
down ten and hits a right angle get- 
ting behind the defensive back. The 
right end goes down and draws the 
defensive back out, similar to the way 
in which the Notre Dame ends drew 
the Southern California safety man 
out of position. The full and guard 
protect on the right while the left half 
and quarter after criss crossing pro- 
tect on the left. 

Diagram 6. Close punt formation 
pass over center.—The quarter, back 
seven yards gets a direct pass, either 
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fakes a run or hides the ball with a 
spin and then passes over the center 
to the backs who go down and turn in, 
the ends proceed and turn out as de- 
coys. The pass is thrown about 
twenty-five yards, and is very safe be- 
tween the forty yard lines with the 
defensive safety man lying well back. 
The full fakes a cross to protect on 
the left while both guards come out to 
protect against the rushing tackle and 
end of the defensive on the right. The 
other linemen should follow down 
after blocking and act as safety if the 
pass is intercepted. : 


The cross over pass calls for a com- 
bination of speed, cleverness and in- 
stinct and if properly executed is hard 
to stop especially if matched by a man 
for man defense. - “Chuck” Carney the 
old Illinois University All-American 
end was a past master in handling the 
cross over and this play alone brought 
a conference title. Timing the cross 
over is a big factor and calls for real 
team work between the passer and re- 
ceiver. It is necessary to draw the 
defensive backs out of position by 
either a single or double pass decep- 
tive move. 


Diagram 7. Regular formation 
short cross over pass.—The quarter 
gets the ball in close from the center 
while the other backs fake a split 
cross buck; then hides the ball, drops 
back at least five yards and shoots a 
bullet pass in a high plane over the 
defensive onrushing tackles to the left 
end, going across at top speed who 
turns out in catching a ten to fifteen 
yard snappy throw, generally within 
five yards of the defensive man back- 
ing up the line who is really caught 
flat footed. The right end goes out 
as a decoy, drawing the defensive 
back with him; the full and right half 
fake and then protect on the right 
while the left half protects on the off 
side. 

Diagram 8. Tandem formation 
cross over pass.—A double pass in the 
back field draws up the secondary de- 
fense and allows more time for the 
man crossing over. Thus a pass is 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Professional Coaches 


HERE are two very definite and yet different 

ideas relative to the place that our paid athletic 
directors and coaches should have in the realm of 
amateur sport. Quite generally the schools and col- 
leges have looked upon the athletic men as educators 
who have a place in the pedagogical scheme. When 
college athletics were in their infancy the coaches and 
trainers were in a large sense “outsiders.” They 
were hired by the student athletic associations, were 
not responsible to the institutional authorities and in 
many instances had little interest in educational mat- 
ters. They looked upon athletics solely from the 
sporting side and while many of them were fine fel- 
lows they did not command the respect of presidents, 
superintendents and faculties. With the steady im- 
provement in the coaching personnel the athletic men 
have been given more and more responsibility and in 
a great many of the institutions they conduct their 
sports and departments in the same manner that 
the heads of other departments administer their 
activities. 


The JOURNAL has always believed that this is as it 
should be. It has from the beginning voiced the 
opinion that coaching was a dignified profession, that 
the coaches should have professional standards and 
that insofar as they were responsible, they should be 
trusted with administrative duties. There is no rea- 
son why athletics should be handled differently from 
other educational activities and departments. If a 
coach is not big enough to administer his own de- 
partment properly, then the fault lies with the in- 
dividual and cannot be considered as inherent in the 
game. 


There can be no question that the tendency of today 
is toward the employment of responsible men who 
shall administer and conduct amateur sports. Busi- 


ness men have learned that if a job is to be done, it 
pays to hire some one and turn the work over to him. 
Full time paid secretaries have been found necessary 
to conduct the work of the Chamber of Commerce, 
Rotary and other luncheon clubs, Y. M. C. A.’s and 
In the same way it has been conclusively 
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proven that athletics administered by paid execu- 
tives are more often administered properly than are 
athletics that are entrusted to volunteers. 


Over against this idea of the administration of ath- 
letics by men who are paid a living wage for the 
work which they do, there is prevalent in some centers 
the contrary belief that amateur athletics should be 
administered solely by men who receive no salaries 
for the work which they carry on. This idea carries 
with it the belief that coaches, athletic directors and 
faculty men who are paid anything at all for conduct- 
ing athletics should be classed as professionals, should 
be kept in the background and not be permitted to 
control amateur athletics. The editor of the ATHLETIC 
JOURNAL has at different times objected to the claim 
that the Amateur Athletic Union has jurisdiction and 
control over amateur athletics in the United States. 
As a result the A.A.U. officials and spokesmen have 
retaliated by claiming that since the writer of this 
editorial was at one time a college coach he therefore 
is a professional and consequently is not entitled to 
express an opinion regarding matters pertaining to 
the administration of amateur athletics. This atti- 
tude toward the question is in general the attitude 
of a great many of the A.A.U. officials and of some 
others who have been more or less active in this coun- 
try’s athletics. Carrying this idea to its ultimate 
conclusion the coach is an undesirable character or 
at the best a necessary evil. He should be considered 
as a menial and socially rated as below caste. To 
understand how this idea is carried out one need but 
compare the manner in which our college and A.A.U. 
meets are conducted. In the former, taking the 
N.C.A.A. meet as an example, the track coaches meet 
together, make their scratches, draw for their heats 
and determine questions of policy regarding the con- 
duct of the meet. In the A.A.U. meets, the commit- 
tee of officials conducts the drawings, runs the meet 
and does not consult the coaches. 


In keeping with this same idea that the coach must 
keep in the background, there are others who believe 
that he should not be permitted to sit on the bench 
with his players at game time and that his part in 
training the boys should be reduced to the lowest pos- 
sible minimum. The writer will grant that, out of the 
fifteen or twenty thousand coaches in the schools and 
colleges of America, there have been a few men who 
have taken themselves too seriously perhaps and have 
antagonized others by their attitudes on and off the 
field. However, the great majority of our athletic 
men are modest, are interested not only in athletics 
but in other school and college activities and what is 
more important they have the welfare of their players 
at heart. If we accept the idea that the coach is a 
necessary evil ultimately the best men will not be at- 
tracted to this profession and our children’s play will 
be supervised by those who are not qualified to shape 
the lives of growing boys. If the other idea is sound, 
then our aim consistently should be to enlist into the 
coaching profession the highest class men obtainable. 
This may only be accomplished by dignifying the 
coaching profession and by giving the coaches 
much responsibility as they are entitled to have. 
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Ordering Athletic Supplies 


HE manufacturers of athletic goods frequently 

complain that the coaches when sending in or- 
ders sometimes neglect to list all of the details per- 
taining to the goods desired. As a result the orders 
are sometimes inadequately filled or the dealer or 
manufacturer is forced to write asking more explicit 
information relative to the order. 

The coaches and purchasing agents.in some of the 
larger institutions have found it desirable to have 
printed order blanks which can be filled out in dupli- 
cate or triplicate. These blanks provide space for 
the listing of detailed information relative to the sup- 
plies which are being ordered. The advantage of 
having a duplicate order blank, of course, is apparent. 
The coach has a check in his files on the orders sub- 
mitted and the dealer or manufacturer has an order 
properly signed by the purchasing authority and also 
presumably an order which gives explicit instructions 
relative to sizes, colors, quality, and quantity of mer- 
chandise to be shipped. 

One manufacturer suggested recently that his firm 
had found that in recent years the athletic coaches 
quite generally throughout the country placed their 
orders in a businesslike manner, conserved their used 
stock and further purchased their supplies in advance, 
thus giving the manufacturer ample time in which 
to fill the orders and thus cutting the number of rush 
orders to a minimum. 


Football 


HEN this issue of the ATHLETIC JOURNAL is 

read by the coach subscribers, the majority of 
the high school coaches will be back on the job get- 
ting ready for a busy season and the college coaches 
will be returning from their summer schools, vaca- 
tions in the woods, Europe and elsewhere. 

Football has come to be the great popular Ameri- 
can sport. Tickets for the big fall games were 
ordered by thousands of fans last July. Some of the 
Directors report that the tickets for many of their 
most important games will undoubtedly all be sold 
by the middle of September. If we look at the game 
from every angle there is reason to believe that foot- 
ball will this year be even more popular and prosper- 
ous than ever in the past. The nation looks forward 
with great expectations to its favorite fall sport. 


The Effect of Athletics on Manners 
and Morals 


EAN ROBERT RIENOW, Dean of Men at the 
University of Iowa, at a meeting of adminis- 
trative officers of institutions of higher learning held 
at the University of Chicago recently, suggested that 
“Colleges and universities should be shapers of man- 
ners and morals despite the oft expressed feeling of 
faculty members that such schools are not reforma- 
tories and that a student who did not know how to 
behave should be sent home. We are beginning to un- 
derstand as never before,” he said, “that intelligence 
alone cannot save the people, cannot perpetuate its in- 
stitutions, cannot bring happiness or everlasting pros- 
perity. We are beginning to realize that in addition 
to academic excellence, professional skill and the abil- 
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ity to make money, the value of a college education 
lies as much in the develpment of personality, right 
ideals, habits of living and a clear concept of right 
conduct and behavior.” 

The athletic coaches have a place in education and 
in a very large way are making their contribution 
along the lines suggested by Dean Rienow. The play- 
ing fields of America are coming more and more to be 
looked upon as laboratories in which manners and 
morals are tested and proper standards are set up. 


Making a Business of Amateur 
Competition 


NE of the conclusions that may be drawn from a 
study of the Olympic results is that America’s 
outstanding athletes are undergraduate college men 
or recent graduates. From this it may be inferred 
that the college men in the United States after grad- 
uation become engaged in business or professional 
activities and do not have time for intensive athletic 
training. That our college athletes do not follow 
athletics as a career need occasion no alarm even 
though thereby we may fail to win certain events in 
the Olympic Games. Undoubtedly the majority of the 
college and high school athletic stars carry on their 
athletics in the form of golf, tennis, handball, squash, 
swimming and other sports which do not demand 
excessive time for training as these games are en- 
gaged in by the majority of American business and 
professional men. It is well that our young men play 
the team games in school and college and then later 
turn to the individualistic forms of play. 

As a result of our Olympic experiences some will 
suggest that more of our college athletes should make 
a business of amateur competitive athletics. It is to 
be hoped, however, that not many will make the mis- 
take of neglecting to put the best years of their lives 
into getting started in their life work instead of liv- 
ing off some club or association for the sake of win- 
ning a few silver cups. Certain men might be 
mentioned who have practically wasted the best years 
of their lives by making a business of running, sprint- 
ing, swimming and tennis only to find later on that 
their former opponents and teammates who devoted 
their energies in their late twenties to their work 
were better established in the commercial and profes- 
sional world than those who tried to make a business 
of amateur athletics. 

It goes without saying that it is a mistake for a 
highly trained athlete to give up all strenuous sports 
as soon as he graduates. It is well that there are 
established athletic clubs that make it possible for 
these men to carry on their favorite competitions for 
a few years during which time they taper off. There 
are, however, only a comparatively few athletic clubs. 
that maintain club teams in track, swimming and 
basketball, probably not over twenty or twenty-five 
that year after year enter teams in the A. A. U. meets. 
Possibly the university clubs in the future will under- 
take to provide a medium through which college 
athletes may get together for a year or two after 
graduation and thus gradually work down from their 
peak development. It would be fine if the university 
clubs throughout America would undertake this re- 
sponsibility. 
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tain fundamentals—the sum total 

of which, is that occupation. It 
is true that we may follow a certain 
occupation and even improve in that 
occupation without recognizing the 
fundamentals. One may play the 
piano in a way, without thinking of 
the fundamentals of reading the 
music, keeping time, fingering, etc., 
but improvement can come only from 
improvement of the fundamentals. 
Most every boy has played baseball 
without thinking of the fundamentals 
of hitting, fielding, throwing, base- 
running and other fundamentals of 
the game. There are fundamentals in 
the practice of law or medicine, in 
preaching or writing, in painting or 
drawing, in finance or education. The 
fundamentals in themselves are for 
the most part uninteresting, but in 
order to become proficient in any occu- 
pation, we must know and concentrate 
on them individually. Fundamentals 
are those integral parts on which the 
degree of perfection determines the 
quality or limits of success in any oc- 
cupation. 

There must be, first, a desire; and 
second a faith or self-confidence; 
many a boy has been kept on athletic 
squads with only those attributes. 
Others lacking either or both and 
possessing natural ability have been 
dropped. To be able to say a boy likes 
to play the game, and with marked 
emphasis on the likes, is to find the 
first essential to success in the boy. 


The desire and faith must be backed 
up by the fundamentals common to 
any success, i.e., health, effort, enthu- 
siasm, preparedness, _ stick-to-itive- 
ness, honesty, courage, personality, 
disposition, cooperation, grit, and will- 
ingness to improve each step. These 
are the attributes of a winning player. 


In basketball, shooting goals is the 
most important fundamental. In foot- 
ball, when a player is freed he must 
only continue running to score. But 


*§ every occupation there are cer- 
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Basketball 


Fundamentals 


By Dr. H, C. Carlson 


in basketball, the most brilliant team- 
play still leaves the scoring to be done 
by the individual and his skill alone. 
Although the game emphasizes the 
value of team work and the advantage 
of having friends, there still remains 
the player’s task which can be helped 
by no other person. 


Passing and receiving represents 
cooperation. It is the same coopera- 
tion evident in the banding of indi- 
viduals in society to overcome the 
common enemy. Like learning the 
value of cooperation in selfpreserva- 
tion is the development of passing in 
basketball. The welfare of the indi- 
vidual must be the welfare of the 
team. 

Next in importance is the dribble, 
both as a matter of individual effort 
or as a part of team work. This, of 
course, utilizes deceptiveness, includ- 
ing feints, stops, pivots, and handling 
the ball at the same time. 

Next in my estimation of impor- 
tance is cutting, i.e., getting under the 
basket or in the most advantageous 
place on the floor in order to facilitate 
receiving the ball. The opponent is 
outsmarted by greater speed, change 
of pace, feinting, stops, or pivots. 

Because of greater utilization of the 
pivot, it has come to be a fundamental 
in itself, receiving a great amount of 
practice and being of the utmost value 
in individual team play. 

Defense or recovery of the ball to 
prevent scoring by the opposition is 
also of utmost importance. For the 
player, it has points to be improved 
which tend to further the all-round 
development of ability. 

Before going into the actual me- 
chanics of fundamentals, it is well to 
realize that to visualize them is food 
for thought and is also for construc- 
tive imagination. The boy who thinks 
and dreams and lives the idea of doing 
them properly, has a greater chance 
of coming through than the boy who 
does not know the fundamentals and 
thinks of them only when he is per- 
forming on the gymnasium floor. A 
lot of clever things seem to be done 


unconsciously which really are the re- 
sult of previous sustained thoughts 
and the visualization of them, for the 
mind must first direct before the body 
can execute. 

All of us may be inherently lazy, 
but we should not emphasize or visu- 
alize this feature and expect to get 
results. The law of life is growth, 
and the law of growth is activity. In 
other words, we either grow or die 
figuratively; if we are to grow, we 
must be active physically and men- 
tally. 

We must know the fundamentals in 
order to visualize them. Image your- 
self executing the fundamentals prop- 
erly under different circumstances— 
practice them physically, persevere, 
then success will surely come. 


SHOOTING 

The team that scores the most 
points wins the game, and points are 
made only by shooting baskets. Bet- 
ter passing and handling of the ball 
make for easier shots, but the final 
test is in getting the ball in the 
basket. 

One can go into details as to various 
shots, but the most common and sen- 
sible shots are the two-handed. push 


‘ shots from the level of the chest in 


shooting from a distance, and the shot 
with either hand under the basket. 
Further, it is an established fact that 
to shoot clear on the longer shots and 
to bank from beneath the basket on 
the shorter shots give the greatest 
accuracy. It is not a matter of how 
many ways to shoot, but of a certain 
way to shoot. Shoot with care and 
confidence, and practice with the idea 
of making every shot good. Some 
nights you are “on,” and some nights 
you are “off” with the very same bas- 
ket. Shoot and feel that the goal is 
as big as a tub. Learn the short shots 
first. Later move back and regard 
the ones that you have already made 
as just a matter of course. Minimize 
the ones you miss, and regard them 
only as accidents or the exceptions to 
the rule. You can not shoot with the 
feeling that the shot is going to miss 
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The Greatest 


FOOTBALL TIMER 
Ever’ Made! 


4 Endorsed by 4 
America’s Leading 
Officials 


Every member of the National 
Football Rules committee, scores of 
directors and coaches from the 
leading Universities, Colleges and 
High Schools from every section of 
the country and all the prominent 
Football Officials enthusiastically 
praise the LIPP OFFICIAL FOOT- 
BALL TIMER. Here’s a partial 
list of endorsers: 


$ The Football Timer 4 
with the 
75-Minute Dial 


It is the only Timer made with a 
15-jewel Swiss movement—built as 
sturdily as a railroad watch. With 
ordinary care should last a lifetime. 
Among its many features is the 
fact that as soon as the lug is 
pushed to the “Stop Time” the 
mechanism governing “Time Out” 
automatically starts. This in reality 
makes it a two-in-one Watch. 


E. K. Hall It consists of a 75-minute dial, com- 
W. W. Roper prising the four 15-minute periods 
A. A. Stagg of play and the 15-minute intermis- 
D. X. Bible sion period. Each period has marked 


M. F. Ahearn 

H. J. Stegeman 
George M. Varnell 
T. A. D. Jones 

A. W. Hughes 
William S. Langford 
Arnold Horween 
Walter Steffen 

K. K. Rockne 


in red that portion thereof requir- 
ing the Official to perform some act 
specified by the rules, which act is 
noted on the Timer in that section 
of the dial during which the act 
must be performed. 

It is fool-proof because the minute 
hand cannot accidently be set back 
to zero, as the crown of the Watch 
is equipped with a “safety cap.” 
Only by removing this cap can the 
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Walter H. Eckersall ands be returned to zero 
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non-rustable and non-kink- 
able chains. The sticks are 
of steel and brass tubing, 
with an all-weather paint job. 


Each unit is painted alter- 
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surveying instrument for best 
visibility. The targets on the 
upper chain, at intervals of a 
yard, are large and painted 
a durable white, with a tar- 
get marking the five-yard 
point in red and white. 

The ‘down recording’’ box 
has a special paint job de- 
signed to show the numbers 
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and at the same time expect to make 
it, nor can you shoot carelessly and 
expect to improve. 

Take enough time at first for accu- 
racy, and the speed will take care of 
itself later. Find out where your best 
shot is and feel that any shot from 
that spot is a goal. Don’t take impos- 
sible shots, because you may have to 
run the length of the floor; then if 
you are lucky enough to retrieve the 
ball, you will have to run back to 
where you started. The ball is your 
most precious possession when you are 
playing basketball. When you have it, 
you are in a position to score, and the 
opposition is not. Rather than take a 
crazy shot, pass the ball to a team 
mate. 

There have been plenty of diagrams 
made on shooting, and there has been 
much discussion about it. But I have 
not seen anything that is so good as 
confidence and conscientious practice 
of a definite, sensible type of shot. 

In shooting foul goals, our formula 
is to have all muscles relaxed, so that 
they are receptive to the message, 
“This is one more point.” We like 
the lift shot because it is natural. The 
push from the chest seems to demand 
a more tense position. To learn is to 
practice for accuracy untiringly and 
to have the confidence that you can’t 
miss. 

Report early, and practice the shots 
which you make most frequently. 
Shoot close ones first; then get back 
a little distance and shoot clear, try- 
ing to make every shot. 

Foul shots may be practiced alone, 
but the above described formula 
should be applied on every shot. 

Solitaire practice may also include 
dribbling in and shooting as you 
would in a quick opening. You may 
also fake a shot or pass and dribble in 
fast and lay the ball up. If playing 


solitaire, occasionally play the ball off’ 


the bank board as if on defense. Jump 
to get the ball, pivot, and dribble to 
either side out of dangerous territory. 


PASSING 


The fundamentals of good passing 
include accuracy, speed, and mechan- 
ical deception. The most important 
feature, though, is to have in addition 
to the self-confidence needed in goal 
shooting, confidence in the other fel- 
lows ability to handle your passes. 

Just as in shooting, practice is the 
basis for improvement. You must try 
to make every shot good. And too, 
you should make every pass accurate 
in practice, for as you practice so you 
play. Get the habit of doing things 
right all the time. 

In the manner of delivery, there can 
be greater variety of passes described 
than for shooting. In passing you 
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may be pressed and still get away a 
good pass because of the greater area 
for the reception of passes. To be 
hurried in shooting and to insist on 
shooting, however, is to lose the ball 
more often than to make the basket. 

Different players may develop 
unique efficacious passes but an at- 
tempt to try to duplicate them may 
mean the loss of a lot of efficiency. 
Any pass that includes the funda- 
mentals of accuracy and timing with 
speed or deception may be considered 
as efficient in the present development 
of the game. 

For general purposes I put passes 
in two classes: a baseball pass in the 
back court for a long pass, and a push 
pass inside the offensive territory 
where short passes are more success- 
ful. Each of these types include 
aerial and bounce passage of course, 
with different pressure from the oppo- 
sition, the delivery must be adapted 
to the existing situation. 

If it were possible to handle the 
basket ball as easily as a baseball, 
there would be few passes intercepted. 
This is the stage of dexterity to which 
you should aspire. Often I have seen 
a player standing free under the bas- 
ket awaiting a pass which, when it is 
delivered to him is very inefficient for 
shooting purposes. A long pass has 
its place and it should be developed 
with practice. We had a smart player 
who practiced this pass for two years 
in a half-hearted manner because he 
felt it could rarely be used to advan- 
tage. One night he found himself in 
mid-court with a teammate free under 
the basket, where a quick, hard, long 
pass meant a goal, and a hard game 
won. Then he found that his practice 
had not been in vain. He learned the 
truth of the saying that, “Details 
make perfection, but perfection is no 
detail.” 

As in baseball, certain players for 
some unknown reason throw a fast 
ball that is hard to handle, other play- 
ers make perfectly-timed accurate 
throws that are easily handled. The 
receiver should take the ball with a 
give of the hand that will prepare him 
for the correct stance for the next 
pass. The burden is for the most part 
on the passer; but for every practice 
of the pass, there should be equal 
practice for the reception of the same 
and an equal advance of both depart- 
ments towards perfection. 


PASSING PRACTICE 


A. Form two parallel lines fifteen 
feet apart, players facing each other. 
Practice push passes, both aerial and 
bounce, moving apart one step on 
every other pass. Develop accuracy 
and speed first, then deception by look- 
ing one way and passing the other. 


‘ 
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CHOOLS and Colleges alike are wel- 
~ coming the new Schrader No. 5896 
Athletic Ball Gauge. It is receiving the 
approval of the leading Coaches and 
Athletic Managers, as well as Officials, 
throughout the country. This gauge does 
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All delicate mechanism is eliminated. 
Because of its simple and sturdy con- 
struction you can even drop this gauge 
without throwing it out of adjustment. 

When the ball is being inflated, the air 
is forced from the pump, through the foot 


away with the under-inflated “slow” ball 7° ‘estpressure—pushdownon gauge of the gauge directly into the ball. To test 


without disconnecting pump hose 


and the over-inflated “fast” ball. It as- 
sures the same resiliency in the practice ball as in the 
ball used for actual contests. 

The outstanding superiority of the Schrader Ath- 
letic Ball Gauge is due to its basic principle of con- 
struction — Direct Action. In this type of gauge the 
air enters the air cham- 
ber and simply pushes 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., BROOKLYN, Chicago, Toronto, London 


the pressure it is not necessary to detach 
the pump hose. Simply press down on the gauge. This 
downward pressure opens the check valve and allows 
reading of the actual pressure in the ball without loss 
of air. The Schrader Athletic Ball Gauge registers 
the true pressure in the ball—not the impact pres- 
sure of the pump. Ask 
your Supply House 


out the indicator to the about this new No. 
correct pressure mark. C Ta Cc r 5896 gauge at once. 
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No. i Pastor Stop Watch 


Made in U. S. A. Patent No. 1493125 
Nickel finish. Unbreakable crystal. 
Sweep hand starts, stops, flies back 
under control of side pin. Shows 
seconds and fifths of seconds. Stop 
attachment independent of watch 
movement. The most serviceable stop 
watch on the market. Price $10.00 net. 





No. 6 Football-Basketball 


The side slide starts and stops the 
timer, locks the stem against acci- 
dental resetting by the crown, and 
starts the hands from the stopped 
position. The small hand indicates 
60 minutes each rotation. An all- 
around fifth-second timer, 6 jewel 
non-magnetic lever movement. Su- 
perior quality. Price $14.50 net. 


Write for Circular N. 


The Sterling 
Stop-Watch Company 


Manufacturer & Importer 


15 East 26th Street 
NEW YORK 
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B. The lines having reached the 
side lines, use the baseball pass, again 
develop accuracy, then speed, and 
finally deception. 

C. To start cutting and passing, 
stand on the side lines until your 
passer gets the ball; then start fast 
straight across the floor. The passer 
will go back of you to your original 
position, and your receiver will wait 
on the side lines until you get the ball. 
Then he will cut in front of you to 
receive the ball and pass to his re- 
ceiver. This allows you to go back of 
him to his original position. See Fig- 
ure l. 








(3) <= — 3' 








Figure 1 


D. To further your cutting and 
passing practice have the passer go 
back of the receiver and around the 
other men to be ready to cut when his 
turn comes. Using an uneven number 
of men and starting on an odd side, 
the above method may be worked. For 
instance, if you have five men practic- 
ing, place two men on one side and 
three on the other side, the starting 
side. This enables the passer to go 

















fig 2 
Figure 2 


around two men i.e., the receiver and 
one other man. If you have seven 
men, the passer goes around three 
men; if nine men, around four men. 

Remember to practice for “cut” you 
must stand on the side line until your 
man has the ball and then cut fast. 
See Figure No. 2. 


Dots Represents Passage of Ball, and 
Lines Represent Players. 
CUTTING 

Although the term may be a mis- 
nomer, cutting implies much to the 
average basketeer. Cutting is the 
eluding of your opponent and getting 
in a more advantageous position to 
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receive the ball. The position may be 
under the basket for a shot, or out in 
the court, to further the passing of 
your team and to keep the ball and 
every one moving. To “cut” and re- 
ceive a pass is beautiful to behold, but 
to “cut” and be missed is depressing 
to the cutter. One of the ways of 
smoothing over this situation and of 
strengthening the morale of the team 
is to- have the player who missed the 
cutter speak first and apologize for 
missing. I have seen a boy put his all 
to get in position for a shot, only to 
have a player pass him up for a shot 
or dribble. The cutter might have 
come back in a hot and tense mood 
which would have disrupted smooth 
play if he had not received a quick 
apology. Another morale builder is 
for the player who cuts and receives 
a bad pass to reassure the passer that 
the next pass will be taken by him 
anywhere it is made. 

To “cut” properly, you must judge 
the right time to break, because to get 
to the proper spot too quickly enables 
your opponent to catch up with you. 
Another factor is change of pace. If 
you have started too soon, you can go 
slow for a short distance, and then 
pick the necessary speed. Another 
method is to out-speed your opponent. 
Being unable to do this, you can feint 
in one direction and go another. Sud- 
den stops may also be applied in cut- 
ting. 

CUTTING PRACTICE 

In addition to practicing “cuts” on 
the gym floor, interested boys will 
visualize their cutting at home or on 
the streets. One can approach a chair 
and swerve to either side; chasing a 
dog is good practice. Get the idea 
implanted and then let speed develop 
in the gym. 

I. A straight cut is one usually 
straight for the basket or to some po- 
sition to receive the ball and entails 
the use of speed rather than deception. 
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Figure 3 Figure 4 


II. On a cut parallel with the side 
lines and an opponent between you 
and the basket, it is well to stop on the 
foot nearest the side line so as to have 

(Continued on page 26) 
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8 West 37th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 








2 KP 


tecting hip bone, short ribs and 
ONE hhc ace Each $7.00 
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Rawlings-Zuppke Thigh Guards 


Both guards are made of heavy fiber (pat- 
The Zuppke style 


ented Nov. 16th, 1926). 
covers most leg surface. 


ee ee ee per pair $4.50 
dtsitditunesctontsidinmnisiinnintaaadeasninia per pair $3.50 


No. ND 





1 KP 3 KP 
| Made of heavy white felt, Made of heavy white felt with Made of heavy white felt in 
| lined inside with perspiration extra heavy strap leather, pro- three sections. Joined with 


elastic goring. Fiber protectors 
over vital parts........ Each $4.50 





INSIDE ————— 
VIEW ZUPPKE 


Made of heavy white 
felt with moulded. leath- 
er knee caps. Strap to 
buckle around knee al- 
ways in position. 


BOP DUEP™ <ccscssssecicaal $2.50 








Rawlings-Zuppke Equipment 


Catalog on 


23rd and Lucas 


ST, LOUIS, MO. 


Request 


Streets 





No. ZR 


The shell shown above is 
the same as used in our 
Zuppke Varsity Com- 
plete Pants. Made of 
fine quality 8 oz. Olive 
Drab Army Duck. Elastic 
goring (patent applied 
for) inserted at knee. 
Per pair 
No. ZLW. Same as ZR 
only made of feather 
weight duck. . 


|| meee $8.50 


RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


717 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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THE LATEST AND MOST 
COMPLETE TEXT BOOK 
ON THE GREATEST COL- 
LEGE SPORT 


FOOTBALL 
COACHES 
PLAYERS 


GLENN S. ‘WARNER 


HIS is the only football 

book diagraming and ex- 
plaining a full set of plays from 
the “Two wing back’’ formation 
which is being adopted by the 
leading coaches and which was 
used so successfully last fall by 
such prominent teams as Illinois, 
Missouri, Pittsburgh, Washing- 
ton and Jefferson, the Navy and 
Stanford. 


Some of the subjects treated are: 

Equipment of the players. 

Equipment of the practice field. 

Training and the treatment and pro- 
tection of injuries. 

Chapters dealing exhaustively with 
each of the rudiments of the game. 

Line play. 

Chapters on how to play each posi- 
tion on the team. 

Football practice and how to con- 
duct it. 

Systems of signals — The Huddle 
and Starting signals. 

Scouting. 

Psychology. 

Offense, containing pictures and dia- 
grams of full sets of plays from 
three of the very latest formations 
with descriptions of each play. 

Defense. 

Generalship. 

Mr. Warner does not describe other 

systems used by other coaches but 

gives to his readers without reserve 
the benefit of his thirty-three years 
successful coaching experience and 
explains his methods and the plays 
he has used and is still using. The 
whole so-called Warner system is 
laid bare to his readers. 

Over two hundred large pages with 
over fifty illustrations. 


Price Five Dollars 


For sale by sporting goods dealers or 
will be sent postpaid if orders are 
sent direct to the author and pub- 


lisher, 
G. S. Warner 
175 Madrono Ave. 
Palo Alto, Calif. 
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the best vision of the court. When 
about to get the ball, stop suddenly to 
elude your guard and cut as shown in 
Figure 3. In this figure, going up 
on the right side of the court, the stop 
is made with the right foot ahead and 





Vv V 
L xX 


| \ 














Figure 5 Figure 6 

most of the body weight behind. The 
next step is with the left foot in the 
direction of the cut, the motive being 
obviously to allow your opponent to 
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Basketball Fundamentals 


(Continued from page 22) 


over-run you and make it easier for 
your cut. 

III. Further practice may include 
pivots by approaching from the right, 
going to the left, stopping with the 
right foot ahead and across in front 
of the left, pivoting on the right foot, 
swinging the left foot around and 
ahead, and going to your right. In 
Figure 4 this combination of cut and 
pivot is approaching basket from the 
right and in Figure 5, the cut is away 
from the basket followed by a pivot 
and cut back towards the basket. The 
pivots are executed after the ball is 
received and puts the body between 
the opponent and the ball, and facili- 
tates the cut. 

IV. In Figure No. 6, we have a cut 
towards the basket with a swerve to 
outsmart the opponent. It is better 
to feint towards the side lines and 
then swerve inside towards the basket. 
If your opponent prevents your at- 
tempt to swerve towards the basket 
and forces you towards the sidelines, 
you have recourse to your stop and 
cut as shown in Figure No. 3. 


Delayed Offensive 


By George Keogan 


from season after season of hard 

competition, that a team must be 
prepared defensively, to meet several 
types and styles of offensive play. 
Vice versa, with the highly developed 
types of defensive play, it becomes 
necessary to develop different types of 
offensive play. The most recent de- 
velopment is the so-called “delayed 
offensive.” 


I FIND from observation, as well as 


The development of the delayed of- 


fensive, was a matter of necessity to 
compete successfully against certain 
types of defense. For a team to keep 
constantly battering into a tight de- 
fense, spelled almost certain defeat. 
Many teams have been very strong 
defensively, when they employed group 
guarding, but were noticeably weaker, 
when forced to play an individual 
guarding game. It is true however, 
that a team’s defensive formation, no 
matter what it might be, would be 
worthless if the team were not 
schooled in the individual technique of 
guarding. This matter of individual 
development has been far from uni- 
form. By this I mean, each team 
would at least have one man and some 
of them two and three who were weak, 
when forced to guard an individual 
player. But collectively they put up 


a strong defensive. Then to match 
such a team, all there was to do was 
force the players to change their de- 
fensive to the type they were not so 
well schooled in executing. 

To do this, the delayed offensive was 
mastered and brought into use. True 
it did and still does come in for much 
unjust criticism. That is brought 
about by the fact that the average 
basketball fan is not yet acquainted 
with this clever and most scientific 
type of play. 

Let us take for example the zone 
type of defense, used by some coaches. 
With a team composed of tall, rangy 
men playing zone, it is almost impos- 
sible to get a ball through them or to 
start any offensive style of attack that 
would carry through to the basket. 
One of two things may be done, either 
the long shot game with the follow 
may be employed, or a fast break- 
ing type of play which does not allow 
the defense time to get set, may be 
used. One might employ either of the 
above types and win the contest. In 
my estimation that would be the hard- 
dest and most wearing way to win. 
So under such circumstances we call 
into play the delayed offensive. 

The method employed would be to 
step out at the beginning of the game, 
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Here’s 
what happened - : 


after Tad Jones 
talked to Reach 


about 


We took the ideas of the ex- The shoulder cap we hinged 








perienced former Yale coach 
—and incorporated them in 
the ‘‘Tad Jones’’ model. 
Here’s how. 

First of all, it was desired that this guard be light in 
weight, simple in construction, and yet thoroughly 
shock-absorbing. Good ideas, of course. So we took 
resilient foam rubber, and covered it with soft brown 
cowhide on the outside—and on the inside, next to the 
body, we placed soft tennis felt. Result? . .. The guard 
was soft and snug. It was strong. It was simple. And it 
absorbed shock like a punching bag. 

We had to give special attention to the shoulders. 
Full protection was needed here — and free movement. 
Here’s what we did. Used moulded-to-form sole leather 
reinforced with moulded fibre, strong and tough. . . and 
then padded this with cushiony sponge rubber. 


shoulder guards 


to the body by leather strap- 
ping. Then we placed an ad- 
ditional moulded leather cap 
across the hinge between the 
shoulder cap and the body of the harness. So we get un- 
restricted movement. And a maximum of strength, com- 
fort, and shock resistance. 

We cut the pad full and deep to give ample protection 
to chest and back, and fitted it with adjustable elastic 
straps under the arms, to hold it in place comfortably 
and snugly. It fits like a sweater — and gives as freely 
and as comfortably. 

Reach has a complete variety of football equipment, in many 
different styles and lines. All reflect the same expert consider- 
ation in planning and construction. Our representatives will 
gladly show you the popular Reach football equipment. 


A. J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON, INC. 


New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, San Francisco, and Brantford, Ontario 


© 1928, A. J. R., W. & D., Ine. 
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either with a long shot and follow 
game or the fast breaking game and 
acquire a four or five point lead. When 
this lead is acquired, the team may 
drop into the back court with the ball 
and compel the defensive to come out 
and get them. When the defense 
comes out, they are forced to change 
their defensive tactics. They would 























Diagram 1 


then be called upon to employ a man- 
to-man defense, which would mean a 
matter of individual guarding. When 
doing this, the team on defense has 
been forced to play a game against 
which the offensive team has a greater 
chance of scoring. This is perfectly 
legitimate in any athletic contest. 
When the defense does come out, and 
does so fast, the spectator will see the 
fastest style of game played today. 
The bringing out of this type of play 
was absolutely necessary, as is the 
case with all new types that are de- 
veloped to meet certain situations. 
When the defense becomes so strong 
that the offense cannot penetrate it, 
then one must of necessity devise 
some method that will match that de- 
fense and bring results. 

The past two years, when teams em- 
ployed this type of play, they were 
accused of using stalling tactics. The 
term “stalling” was misused in this 
instance. It was always the offensive 
team that received the bulk of the 
criticism, when in fact the defense 
was entirely to blame. When a team 
did refuse to come out, making a dis- 
interesting contest, one could draw 
only one conclusion. They feared to 
come out, knowing they were not 
equal to the task of handling their 
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opponents as individuals, or the coach 
had failed to develop his team as far 
as the technique of guarding is con- 
cerned. I do not hesitate to champion 
this type of play, because it is going 
to be used more than ever the coming 
season. When coaches thoroughly 
school their men in the fine points of 
guarding, they have nothing especially 
to fear from this or any other type of 
offensive play. The past season, we 
were forced to play against this type 
of offensive, in every game where we 
were trailing. It takes a very smart 
and clever team to employ the delayed 
offensive. It also takes a very clever 
defensive team to meet successfully 
such an attack. 

It was very interesting to note, the 
different sets the various teams used, 
from which they started their offen- 
sive moves. They all seemed to get 
results and were equally successful in 
their conclusions. In the following 
three diagrams, I have tried to give 
a clear conception of how this type of 
offensive is used. 

DIAGRAM NO. 1.—Man number 3, 
must be fast, a clever ball handler, and 
above all, very good at handling and 
executing the dribble. Numbers 1 and 
2, are usually the forwards, fast and 
good shots. Numbers 4 and 5, the 
guards. The objective of this set is 
to spread the opponents, making it 
necessary for one man to cover num- 
ber 3. By clever feinting, getting his 
guard off balance, he manages to free 
himself. At the same time numbers 1 
and 2, make a fast break up the court. 
This brings about the so called three 
two. By that is meant, three men 
against two. They have an excellent 


























Diagram 2 
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chance to score. If not they pass the 
ball back to one of the guards, take 
the same set and start over. This set 
was very successfully employed by 
several prominent western teams. 
DIAGRAM NO. 2.—This is a very 
similar set to number one, only the 
number 3 man plays back in the court 
much further. The objective here is 
also to spread the defense and to draw 
three men clear to the back of the 

















Diagram 3 


court to cover numbers 3, 4 and 5. 
Number 3 is usually a tall, clever man. 
When crowded number 3 passes to 
number 1 or 2 who break across the 
gap. Then the fastest man of the 
three, 3, 4 and 5, breaks out and teams 
with 1 and 2 up the court. The effort 
here is to get three against two. This 


‘ type was used in both the east and the 


west last season. 

DIAGRAM No. 3.—This is in some 
respects similar to number 1 and 2. 
They do not set quite so far back on 
the court, as in two previous sets. 
Numbers 3, 4 and 5 use a cross court 
weave. This is used to confuse the 
three men who come down to take 
them man for man. It is difficult to 
cover a criss cross weave with a man 
to man defense. They also employed 
the so-called legal block, using it to 
free the third man up the court, also 
to free the man passing. The pass 
goes to either 1 or 2, with the outside 
man either 4 or 5 becoming the third 
man down the court. They are also 
trying for a three against two. This 
type of set was used against us by one 
of the prominent eastern teams last 
season. It worked well and got re- 
sults. 
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Miami University 


Oxford, Ohio 





Be Sure of the Crowds 


Ahead of the Game 


N increase in seating capacity for your 
4 4 athletic field has no doubt become ab- 
solutely necessary or advisable. 


We build an all-steel grandstand which 
provides a maximum seating capacity for 
any available area at a minimum cost. This 
stand is constructed of heavy steel plates 
formed into steps and resting on structural 
steel stringers and columns. Due to the 
interlocking design of the steel plates the 
stand cannot possibly collapse. It will not 
burn or deteriorate under the action of the 
weather. The stand is an absolutely perma- 
nent structure and its only upkeep is an 


occasional coat of paint. 


The steel stand is furnished in standard 
sections which can be double-decked or 
added to at any time. New or additional 
sections can be quickly furnished as our 
shops are fully stocked with the necessary 
steel. 


This stand has a high investment value 
as it can be easily dismantled and set up at 
a new location. 


Let us know what your needs are and we 
will be glad to submit plans and estimates 
promptly. You are under no obligation for 
this service. 


Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Company 


1049 Professional Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Chicago 


653 Hudson Terminal Building 
New York City 


San Francisco 


951 Tuttle Street 
Des Moines, Ia. 


Seattle 
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We are now offering 


MAYCO 
NOUBLE-DRI 


and 


NAME-IN 
TURK TOWELS 


direct to 


Universities, Schools 


and Colleges 


Theodore Mayer & 
Company 


Cotton Fabric Producers 


323 S. Franklin St. 
CHICAGO 


‘WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 














Niead Quality 


hate Positions 


Leading Colleges, State Nor- 
mals, and Secondary Schools 
ask us to recommend specialists 
in Athletics and Physical Edu- 
cation. More than half of the 
State Universities have selected 
our candidates. May we assist 


you? Directors, report your 
vacancies to us. Details gladly 
given. 


Specialists’ Educational Bureau 
320 N. Grand Blvd. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Football Scouting 


By M. A. Kent 


You always run into some other 

scouts, officials and newspaper 
men on the Pullman the night before 
the game and that generally provides 
an interesting evening. Every con- 
ference game is a “Big game.” There 
is a feeling of expectancy and excite- 
ment around the hotel where you are 
stopping Saturday morning. It all 
keys you up. The game, itself, is 
always interesting but when it starts, 
your hard work starts and doesn’t let 
up till the following Friday night 
when you leave on another trip. 

The hard work part of it is, of 
course, in the anxiety and effort to 
see and make note of a great many 
things that are not easy to see. At 
best it is a blurred picture. Little by 
little you piece it together or think 
you do. When the game is over you 
realize you are dead tired physically 
and mentally but you can’t get the 
game off your mind. You check over 
your notes before going to bed and it 
seems as if you have made a total 
failure. 


G Yeu sive is fun and hard work. 


UNDAY is rarely a day of rest for 
a scout. By Sunday afternoon or 
at least Monday morning you must 
have a rough draft of your report for 
the coach. Then, sooner or later, you 
must make a complete permanent re- 
port for the files and last and most 
important of all, you must show and 
teach the freshman or “All American” 
squad what you think you know is the 
other team’s game. This phase does 
possess a “kick.” 


Scouting may be divided into four 


parts for discussion: 
1. Assigning the 
covered. 
2. Seeing the game and getting 
adequate notes on paper. 
8. Making a final written report 
for the coach. 
4. Teaching the other team’s game 
to the scout squad. 
1. Assigning the games to be covered. 
One game is not enough to scout a 
team accurately. If you know their 
style of play from previous years you 
can make some progress. This applies 
whether one or three scouts are used. 
Two games give you a fair start. 
Three games give you a real chance. 
Any more than that is “velvet.” I be- 
lieve most conference coaches scout 
the other conference teams they are 
to play at least three good games if 
possible. If the other team is a tra- 
ditional rival they will cover every 


games to be 


game this rival plays during the 
season. Even after they have met, 
they will scout each other the balance 
of the season in preparation for the 
following year. If a tough team is 
not met one year but is scheduled for 
the following year, it will be covered 
a couple of times during the end of 
the off season. 

The problem of how many scouts 
should be sent to cover a game comes 
up. Two experienced men can not 
get twice as much information as one 
but they can certainly get more than 
one man can. Some coaches like to 
scout another team at least three 
times but like to have two experienced 
men check up on each other. In this 
way scout A takes the first game; A 
with an assistant takes the second 
game; scout B with an assistant takes 
the third game. I think the most com- 
mon and most logical method is to 
make one experienced scout primarily 
responsible for about two teams dur- 
ing a season. He covers them each 
at least three times with or without 
an assistant. Now and then he can 
help out on some other team. This 
permits a scout by staying with the 
same team from year to year to be- 
come thoroughly familiar with that 
team’s play and makes his work easier 
and more accurate. 

2. Seeing the game and getting ade- 
quate notes on paper. 

Each scout has his own method of 
diagraming a play and of course it is 
logical for him to follow what is easi- 
est and more satisfactory for him.. I 
like to use a separate page of a rather 
small notebook for each play. When 
the same play is used again and I 
know I already have it noted I just 
indicate it by a word or so such as 
“kick-wide-right,” meaning a wide run 
to the right from kick formation. 
The first time I scout a team I am 
most concerned with their formation 
and plays and general style of defense. 
About the third time I feel fairly sure 
of the offense and defense. Then I 
am careful to keep a play by play 
record. By this time I have the for- 
mations designated by numbers and as 
I go along I can indicate many forma- 
tions and plays in this manner “—40 
1 r f st thru + 3” which means on 
the first down on their own forty yard 
line they went into formation one to 
the right and the full bucked straight 
through for three yards. Of course if 
a new formation or play comes up I 
try to diagram it. When the opponents 
of the team I am scouting have the 
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IT WON’T BE LONG NOW! 


Get ready with plenty of good seats 


Football! It’s practically here—and bringing 
with it, bigger crowds than ever. 

Football fans want seats—and good ones 
(they spend all afternoon on them—sitting or 
jumping). 

Seats must be comfortable. They 
strong. And they must be plentiful. 
Get ready now, with safe, comfortable Circle 
A Bleachers. You can set them up just as the 
crowds start buying tickets, if necessary. Or, 
they can be set up at the first of the season 
and left as permanent stands. 








must be 





CIRCLECEYBLEACHERS fag “ 


Whether yours is a stadium or an improvised 
field without seats, Circle A Bleachers can be 
had in any quantity desired—20 or 20,000— 
it makes no difference. They are all good, 
safe, sound, comfortable seats which can 
mean added revenue to your athletic income. 


Get our free folder “The Facts” telling about 
selling more tickets, handling and seating 
crowds. 


Circle A Products Corporation 
550 S. 25th Street, Newcastle, Ind. 
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TRAINING SUPPLIES 












































Roller Ankle Bandages 





MATT BULLOCK 


Trainer 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Uses and recommends these supplies 
Here’s a trial order— 


DFE, SCID cccccccccusstenennenssessuiie ao 
Da 
FS SO OD eee 35 
1 poy I Sails itliceneieantnecnananintncnnentn 1.25 
1 pt. Tincture of Benzoin 
GB E——EE - 
oc) ee 
1 = Hold Ball Compound ................ 100 
1 oz. Gym Itch Ointment ..................... 50 
1 Ib. Solidified Liniment ........... aoniunthity 2.50 
FS YF  , —° ae .40 
1 dz. Roller Ankle Bandages ............ 1.20 
EES a ee $11.75 


We will ship you this merchandise at 
once upon receipt of your order. 
Tear out this advertisement and mail 
today. 


BAILEY & HIMES 


Athletic Equipment 


Champaign, Illinois 


(Send for our complete Fall Catalog) 
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ball, I keep a simple play by play 
record of where and how much the 
former team gained or lost. You can 
only keep this play by play offensive 
and defensive record successfully 
about the third time you are scouting 
a team but it is very valuable because 
it gives you a lot of information on 
their strategy, strength and weakness 
both offensively and defensively. 

I make all the notes I can of indi- 
vidual characteristics and changes in 
defensive formations in any game I 
am scouting. When you are quite sure 
of the two or three formations a team 
will use you can have them dia- 
gramed in your note book ahead of 
time—one of each kind to a page. 

If two or three scouts of any experi- 
ence are working together in one game 
the work may be divided successfully. 
For instance, you can often guess 
when a team is going to pass. Then 
you say “Here comes a pass” and it 
is understood one of you watches, say, 
the strong side end and number one 
and number two backs and the- other 
watches the weak side end and the 
number three back and also sees who 
comes out from the line to protect the 
passer. Or if the opponents of the 
team you are scouting are going to 
pass and you guess it, you can in the 
same way divide up the secondary of 
your team for observation. In this 
latter case you can get your team’s 
system or pass defense and that is 
very hard for one scout to get alone. 
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Stance of line-wide or close? Which 
foot forward? Exact position and 
distance from line of scrimmage of 
each back. If an end is split away— 
just how far? What linemen come 
out of the line and how? Is there any 
different preliminary movement of 
feet or body that gives away the fact 
that a lineman is coming out? Is 
there any cross blocking on the de- 
fensive guard, such as in Diagram 1 
or Diagram 2. 
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Diagram 1 


Two or three scouts can team it in 
this way and divide duties on any of- 
fensive play. Most of the time how- 
ever, each just observes and makes 
note of everything he can and by a 
careful check up afterwards you get 
the correct information. 

Of course a scout makes a note of 
everything he can see, that has a bear- 
ing on a team’s game. Some coaches 
have a printed form or outline to be 
filled out. It isn’t necessary to present 
such an outline here. Rather, I will 


mention some of the things that are 
important and easy to overlook. 
Offense. 


Diagram 2 


What kind of offensive charge do 
the linemen use at point of attack? 
Are the two men who open the hole 
using a low shoulder to shoulder 
charge or do they use the system of 
one man’ spinning the defensive man 
off balance by a high charge and the 
other rooting him out with a low 
charge? Get this especially as applied 
to defensive tackle. 

Do the linemen use a rigid fore arm 
in their charge? 

On a play through or off the strong 
side what do the weak side linemen 
do? This applies pretty much to the 
question of who takes care of the 
secondary. 

How is the end taken care of on a 
play inside or outside him? What 
style block on this end? 

If a shift is used what is the foot- 
work of backs and linemen and what 
is the count of the shift? 

Does the passer indicate in any way 
ahead of time that he is going to pass 
and where? 

What linemen come out as decoys on 
a pass and what for protection to the 
passer? 

Do any of the backs point? 
Defense. 

Get the defensive shifts. Just 
exactly where is each lineman playing 
against the different offensive forma- 
tions? 

Exactly where is each one of the 
secondary ? 

Do they vary the defensive forma- 
tion in various parts of the field or 
against different offensive forma- 
tions? 

Get the stance of the five center 
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The Old Flying Wedge 
Is Out of Date 


But we have a flying squadron of expert foot- 











ball salesmen who are now in your vicinity. 














A wire, phone call or letter will bring one to | 

you with a complete sample line of Head 

Guards, Shoulder Pads, Jerseys, Pants, Shoes | 
and Balls. 

All of these items we have in stock for immé; 





diate delivery. 








Good equipment means less injuries. 





Notify your nearest Spalding Store. 


GJirlhig , 
e “ i 
211 South State St. 


Chicago, Illinois | | 


Phone: Wabash 8141 
























































Special Four-Piece 
Gym Suit 
Shirt, pants, supporter 
and shoes — $2.25 in 


class lots. 





Bathing Sandals for 
the pool — $1.50 per 
pair delivered. 

Chenille and Felt Letters 


and Emblems 


Write us regarding gymnasium 


supplies of all kinds. 


Athletic Supply Company 
1139 Washington Blvd. 
Detroit, Mich. 

















The Organization and 
Administration 


of Playgrounds and 
Recreation 


By JAY B. NASH, Associate Profes- 
sor of Physical Education, School 
of Education, New York Univer- 
sity. Profusely illustrated. 8vo. 
cloth. Price $4.00. 


This book is the most important volume 
on the subject of Playgrounds and Recre- 
ation that has yet appeared. The chapter 
on “Powers and Liabilities of Cities and 
City Officials” alone is worth the price of 
the book. 


“The best book we have had for some 
time on the phase of playground and recre- 
ation work. Anyone responsible for a com- 
munity recreation program will receive a 
great number of valuable suggestions from 
the book.” 

WILLARD N. GREIM, 


Director of Physical Education, 
Denver Public Schools. 


Illustrated catalogue of books on Athletics, 
Recreation and Physical Education sent 
on request. 


A. S. Barnes and Company 


Publishers 


67 West 44th St. New York 
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men. Is it low or high and how are 
the feet placed? 

What is the defensive charge of the 
five center men? Do they use their 
hands well or not? 

Do the ends rush in fast on a slant? 
Do they circle in at half speed or do 
they go across the scrimmage line and 
delay ? 

Do any of the five center men always 
make an outward charge in combina- 
tion with a rushing defensive end on 
that side who comes in flat? Many 
teams do this. 

Are any of the five center men sus- 
ceptible to a split buck or spin play? 

What pass defense is used? Zone, 
man for man or combination? 

What linemen fall back when sure 
of a pass? 

Who are the good and the bad de- 
fensive secondary men against passes? 

When their team is punting, what 
linemen are especially good at getting 
down the field? There is always one 
who shines at this. 

8. Making a final written report for 
the coach. 

This is drudgery pure and simple. 
As I have stated, some coaches have 
printed forms on which the final re- 
port is entered for filing and reference. 
A few coaches allow the scout to make 
his written report in any form he sees 
fit. 

There are only a few points about 
this process that need be mentioned. 

Make it just as accurate, neat and 
short as possible. The coach wants to 
get at the really important features 
quickly. He does not want to read a 
novel. 

Have it typed. It is easier to read. 
When you diagram a play or a defen- 
sive formation have the distances and 
spaces as near to scale as possible. It 
is better to use pencil or colored 


crayon for the actual diagram of. 


plays. The reason for this is that you 
often wish to make corrections and it 
is easier that way than when you try 
to alter an inked-in diagram. Ask the 
coach about what size diagrams of 
plays he prefers. They generally like 
them rather small. Find out if he 
wants different colors used to indicate 
various things. Generally he appre- 
ciates the diagram of the defense with 
each play. 

Have the separate sheets firmly 
bracketted together and in a strong 
cover of some sort. Separate sheets 
are easily lost. 

4, Teaching the other team’s game 

to the scout squad. 


This is hard but it is the most en- 
joyable part of scouting. Start at 


least two and even three weeks before 
you play the team you have been 
Then you can go along 


watching. 
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easily and thoroughly. It gives you a 
fair chance to make an offense go and 
that is what you want. Otherwise, the 
varsity may get a dangerous feeling of 
contempt for this particular team’s 
offensive system. Games have been 
lost through this. 

If you just have a week to put on 
an offense, be sure to have a squad of 
freshmen who can be on deck early 
every day. Otherwise you will be 
teaching the same thing over again 
each afternoon. 

Don’t bother with number signals— 
use the huddle system and you can 
give the signals yourself by simply 
saying “A formation right—left half 
cut back outside tackle” or whatever 
the play is. Try to make the plays 
work but above all try to make them 
work with the same spacing, timing 
and method that the team you are 
imitating used. 





Development of the For- 


ward Pass in Football 
(Continued from page 15) 


completed in defensive half-back ter- 
ritory down ten and across about fif- 
teen making a thirty yard pass neces- 
sary. These cannot have too much 
speed as the cross over man run must 
be timed. Here basketball instinct is 
a factor. The quarter-back gets a 
four yard direct pass from the center 
and criss crosses with the right half 
who passes to the right end down and 
across to the left. The left end goes 
down and out as a decoy. Four men 
protect the quarter and right guard 
on the right and the full and left 
guard on the left. The left half can 
also make a catch in the same terri- 
tory. 

Diagram 9. Close punt formation 
long cross over pass.—The long cross 
over calls for running speed by the 
catcher and about a forty yard throw 
with considerable height and also 
plenty of protection for the passer as 
it takes time to get down in the corner 
of the field or end zone. The quarter 
fakes his run to the right and criss 
crosses with the right half who drops 
back at least ten yards and then 
heaves a long pass to the left half way 
down and across to the right. Four 
men protect as time is needed, the 
quarter-back and right guard block on 
the right, the full and left guard on 
the left. The two offensive tackles up 
in the line man handle their opposing 
guards, blocking them sure and then 
chasing way down the field as safety 
men. The left end can go right down 
and nail the safety man after the pass 
has been caught. The right end goes 
down and draws the defensive half- 
back out as a decoy. 
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Coaches know that 








Exclusive 


D&M 
FEATURES 


designed by 














“Pop” 
Warner 
Light- 
weight 
Helmet 
and 
Shoulder 
Pad 
Look for this signature 
on all “Pop” Warner 
Equipmeni 


LIGHTWEIGHT HELMET NO. 10-H by “Pop” Warner, $12.00 
Lightest construction possible to make. One-piece forehead, 
molded to fit head. Solid fibre construction throughout. 


SHOULDER PAD No. 22 
by “Pop” Warner, $9.00 
Light white felt, fibre reinforced 
to protect chest and back. Light 
rigid sole leather shoulder caps 
and collar bone protection, molded 
for freedom of action. 


PREP HELMET No. 9-H 
by “Pop” Warner, $7.50 
Solid crown reinforced with 
fibre. Calfskin saddle, adjustable 
front piece. Molded leather ear 
pieces. Tan or black. 








“Slim Jim” New Official Model 


“SLIM JIM” NO. 5RV, Valve Type, $14.00 
Raised Ridge for tight lacing and firm grip in passing forwards. 
-Ply Cord Woven Lining prevents stretch and holds shape, an 
important D&M feature. Patented valve type of inflation. 





SPEED with adequate 
protection WINS GAMES 


Equip Your Team with the Special Light 
Snug-Fitting PY? Bier Designed by Coach 


Stamford defeated Pittsburg in the last few minutes of play. The reserve power and speed 


of that crashing offensive was made possible only by using 


Light Weight Equipment of 





Made Exclusively by THE DRAPER-MAYNARD CO. 


Grantland Rice says of “Pop” Warner: “Pop” has put through more offensive football than 
anyone hooked to the game. His wing-back attack had more influence on the football of 1927 
than anything else in the game. 

D&#M LIGHT WEIGHT EQUIPMENT, 
DESIGNED by ‘‘POP’’ WARNER FOR 
SPEED AND PROTECTION Enmbodies the 
skill of that creative genius who has carefully studied 
the best use of high-grade materials for light weight and 
long wear with utmost protection to the player. 














Non-flattening fibre Style of cupped knee 


Tapered leg and peg 
thigh guards in used on **Pop” Warner top on **Pop” Warner 


Pants with} 


tight fitting pants 
leather cap 





“Pop” Warner 
pants 


“POP” WARNER VARSITY PANT No. F.P.W. 

A complete protection. Heavy tan water-repellent 8-oz. duck. New cupped knee with 
rawhide pad over white felt. The fibre clipping pad is adjustable. Solid fibre thigh guard 
padded with white felt fits into drill pocket. is also adjustable. White felt kidney pad rein- 
forced with fibre strips and covered with 8-oz. duck, while below waist the pad is made of 
heavy sponge rubber for most complete protection. 

The pant has ventilated bellows crotch, rawhide crotch stay, fibre spine pad and 
Cummed Hott Some wile. web-belt. .. . o:.0's <5icn034 0010 59:04 660 sseeabneds $20.00 


“POP” WARNER PREP PANT No. F.W.P. 
Built similar to the Varsity model of slightly lighter material, suitable for High 


OF FRA SONA RIES, «. 60 5:00 0 00:0 5.0: scmtoute nargn depmeathid< eee Beles 12.50 
geeeecssssesesess: FREE EDUCATIONAL FOLDERS ‘*##essseesesenue 
: Draper-Maynard Co., Plymouth, N. H. D&M Official Rule Book. . . : 
« Please send me. free, your folders checked here. D&M Catalogue 1928-29.. {| s 
. a How to Play the Line ..... Cs 
: esee eee . POeeeEETICeT ere trier rei i t i tt tt | How to Play the Backfield. . (Js “| 
Se |) ee 


THE DRAPER-MAYNARD COMPANY 


PLYMOUTH, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
**“Makers of Quality Sporting Goods’’ 
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Things to Be Considered in Planning 
the Football Season from the 
Standpoint of Offense 


DISCUSSION of the above sub- 
A ject means a consideration of 

every minute detail that enters 
into the attacking power of a football 
team. In the coaching schools during 
the summer months over the entire 
country in charge of our leading foot- 
ball coaches, one sees the best in foot- 
ball from practically every system of 
play. The young coach attending 
these schools sees so much “good 
stuff” for his offense—that he finds it 
difficult to teach his team only what 
they can absorb. 

The public wants thrills—something 
startling and unexpected in plays, 
hence we find some coaches ever try- 
ing to satisfy the spectators with the 
new and original instead of a definite 
and tried system. The average foot- 
ball fan has the mistaken idea that a 
good coach wins because he has a baf- 
fling offense, but players and coaches 
should realize that it is the execution, 
far more than the play that makes for 
success. 

Often a coach will return from his 
vacation enthusiastic about some new 
methods of attack, and so he starts 
practicing on his new formations. He 
will use them in his early season 
games, but almost every time when 
the tough November games come on, 
he will be back again using the plays 
which in other years have been suc- 
cessful. This means a great deal of 
time has been wasted on plays which 
are discarded. True it is, that pro- 
gress is brought about in football by 
men who conceive of innovations and 
find them correct, but on the other 
hand, very few new things are devel- 
oped each year; and unless a coach is 
more interested in experiment and re- 
search, than he is in winning games 
he will do well to stick rather closely 
to the tried and proven methods. 

A coach never seems to be abso- 
lutely sure just what is the reason for 
the failure of his style of offense. 
Usually he figures that he has excel- 
lent tormations and plays, but laments 
over the fact that it is poor execution 
by the players for the poor attack. 
Hence the point, if these players look 
bad executing the plays it seems the 
system is the wrong style for said 
coach to be using. Any given system 
of attack will look good if used by 


By T. C. Kasper 


players whose talents individually and 
collectively happen to fit the style. A 
coach with very good material one 
year may prove highly successful with 
his offense. Next year his assortment 
of material being different, his offense 
might prove a failure. 

In the larger universities where ma- 
terial is abundant a coach can map 
out his attack definitely, or the style 
of the game he wishes to play. This 
means he chooses men who can play 
the positions in accordance with his 
ideas. In the smaller schools the 
coach must study his material and 
then decide on the style or at least 
emphasize certain fundamental ideas 
in his offense, using his men so as to 
make the most of their qualifications. 

It is interesting to notice the use 
some of our resourceful coaches have 
made with certain star players, that 
is, the methods used in molding these 
players with their individual and 
original traits into the teams’ offense. 
Coach Zuppke during the season that 
Grange was a junior at Illinois, used 
his material and arranged his offense 
so as to build up great speed and 
deadly blocking around the flanks— 
thus enabling Grange to show his 
brilliance in the open. During the 
last season with Grange on his team, 
I understand Zuppke added to his at- 
tack and built up his material so that 
Grange was most effective from criss- 
cross and reverse plays. Doctor 
Spears at Minnesota in Joesting has 
had a player who has certainly fitted 
well into his attacking ideas. Coach 
Spears must have studied and experi- 
mented with his material a long time 
in order to build up his powerful of- 
fense around this player and thus 
make him the all-American he was. 
Coach Rockne certainly knows the 
type of men he needs in building up 
his football machines. Harry Mehre, 
now coach of University of Georgia, 
Joe Bach at Syracuse, and last year’s 
Captain, John Smith, were all-state 
high school backfield men upon enter- 
ing college. At Notre Dame, “Rock” 
saw the possibilities in these men and 
developed them into linemen which 
ranked with his best, each of them 
making the all-western team in his 
time. 

Naturally, coaches holding Spring 


practice will experiment with players 
and formations and this Fall should be 
all set to start their offense. Coaches 
with no Spring practice must profit 
by ideas gained or errors made in the 
handling of men last season. The 
man coming to a school as a new coach 
will no doubt make mistakes in ar- 
ranging his men for his offense; how- 
ever he must strive to get impressions 
of his material quickly. He should 
notice especially whether or not he 
has triple threat men, speedy elusive 
backs, heavy men inclined to be slow, 
remembering some of the linemen 
must have speed. With thoughts thus 
gained from the material, the coach is 
better able to plan his offensive policy. 


Some coaches forget to give a 
thought to their schedule or the oppo- 
nents they meet when selecting plays 
for the season. Most of us have sev- 
eral games which we should like to 
win more than the others. Why not 
concentrate on these rivals in plan- 
ning the attack? Such types of oppo- 
nents that have a six man line, a team 
weak on pass defense, an eleven de- 
cidedly strong on defense should cause 
us to build our attack accordingly. 
The week previous to our games, we 
stress a defense for Saturday’s ex- 
pected attack; but the offense must be 
considered early from every angle 
possible. 


With practice about to start, a 
coach must sit down and think clearly 
and honestly to determine how far he 
has progressed with his offense in the 
past. He must not get into team play 
too soon and neglect details. A review 
or check on mistakes in the teaching 
of fundamentals might improve the 
offense. He finds theories that are 
sound, other ideas to be discarded. He 
figures he made many costly mistakes 
and hopes they will not be repeated 
this season. Certain things yielding 
good results will not be laid aside for 
untried theories. 


In the annual talk fest of coaches at 
the season’s close we hear one coach 
tell how he lost the championship on 
account of his end dropping a long 
forward pass. Another ccach relates 
how he lost the big Thanksgiving Day 
game because of a blocked punt. This 
type of conversation only goes to show 
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ere’s what the 
All-American Football 


Team says... 


“Bradley runs rings 
around the rest.” 


Mi er. 
Tackle, Pennsylvania ’27 





“Bradley is a corking “Bradley on the label ““No one may borrow 


good sweater. means a good sweater.” my Bradley.’’ 
Center, Yale ’27 Tackle, Ohio State ’27 


B Fullback, Minnesota ’27 
radley is the choice of 
footballdom. Not only for 
sweaters—but for athletic 
equipment as well. High- 
school, club and college 
coaches rely on Bradley for 





, “Bradley's a triple threat “Bradley means sweater 
the newest types, the biggest —_asainst cold weather.” perfection to me.” 
values and the longest wear “447% £4 Bavese Doetbibawrre 
Halfback, Pittsburgh ’27 End, Michigan ’27 


—whether it be sweat-shirts, 
jerseys, sox, training pants, 
honor sweaters or even mon- 
ograms and letters...See the 
Bradleys at your local dealer’s 
and write for the Bradley 





Athletic List... Bradley Knit- “They don’t come better “7m still wearing OP .. «haa 
: C Del Wi P than Bradley.” rn afl woes My lesser’s g 
ting Co., Delavan, Wisconsin. 
sod > ? / O Lill Jon Q. Nock 
Halfback, Army ’27 Guard, Notre Dame ’27 End, Georgia '27 


“I always feel ‘set’ 
in a Br % 


Bradley.”* 
Mey dag 


Quarterback, U. So. Calif. °27 


Slip into a 
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THE REAL BIG HIT OF THE SEASON 


DETROIT ATLAS PORTABLE BLEACHER SEATS 
SUPERIOR—DISTINCTIVE DESIGN 


The points of chief importance 
to consider in purchasing port- | 
able bleacher seats are :— 








SAFETY - LONG LIFE - COMFORT 


FREEDOM FROM FREQUENT 
REPAIRS AND REPLACEMENTS. 


LOWEST AVERAGE COST PER YEAR. 


SPEED AND EASE OF ERECTING — 
DISMANTLING AND TRANSPORTING. 


OCCUPYING LEAST SPACE IN STORAGE. 
MOST ATTRACTIVE IN APPEARANCE 


THE COMBINATION OF ALL THE 
ABOVE VITAL POINTS IS EXCLU- 
SIVE WITH THE DETROIT ATLAS. 





Send for Booklet EVERY SECTION AN INDEPENDENT UNIT WITH 4-STRINGERS. 


STEEL AND MALLEABLE CASTINGS CARRY EVERY STRAIN. 


DETROIT ATLAS PORTABLE 
BLEACHER SEAT CO. 


520 FREE PRESS BLDG. DETROIT, MICH. 


PACIFIC COAST BRANCH 
H. C. MOWER CO. 
210 N. Los Angeles St. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

















1928 Football Books 


Football Coaching (new) Rockne, Notre Dame.......$5.00 


ILLINOIS 














Write for free descriptive material covering these as 
well as 100 other up-to-the-minute coaching texts. 


The Athletic Supply Co., Inc. 


MENOMONIE, WIS. 



































Football— Warner, Stamford 2.0.0.0 ccccccceeccscseeseeeeeee 5.00 
Football Technique, Zuppke, Illinois... 5.00 
Football, Lowman, Wisconsin (mew)... 4.00 
Line Coaching, Tom Lieb, Notre Dame (new)............ 3.00 Electrically Operated 
Line Man’s Bible, Graves, West Point... 3.00 pe a 
‘Football for High Schools—Bachman, Kansas State 3.00 
Football Officiating, Dr. Lambert. oan. 2.50 SCOREBOARDS 
Football Today and Tomorrow, Roper, Princeton For All Sports 
FIFTY Wining Pays, Maj. Graves, Weat Point 2.00 | | May be operated any, die 
Football Score Book, Camup........--ecccceccceeee-s Rela 2.00 | a > meee. 
Football, Wilce, Ohio... Sl lll aa a 2.00 | Originators of the selector 
Football Conditioning, Langmark 150 | system of scoreboard 
Football Problems, Rockne, Notre Dame... 1.00 | operation. 

| 


Write us about your scoreboard 
requirements. 








Remotomatic Scoreboard Co. 
205 W. Bradley Ave. 
Champaign, Illinois 
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that these coaches probably neglected 
a phase of fundamental football. It 
goes to prove that the essence of a 
sound offense in football is blocking, 
ability to handle the ball, and an exe- 
cution of details so as to produce per- 
fection of timing. 

In plans for the season before add- 
ing new formations, or discarding old 
plays many of us should put more 
emphasis on the execution. We should 
see what our plays lack in the good 
old training of fundamentals. Per- 
haps we will find just what our attack 
needs. There are so many problems 
to check up in planning the team’s 
attack, but at least some of the fol- 
lowing fundamentals should be re- 
viewed and considered. 


INDIVIDUAL TEAM MEMBERS 


1. Workouts—irksome or monoton- 
ous? 

2. Know football rules and strategy. 

3. Block when assignment calls. 

4, Backs—handle and time them- 
selves. 

5. Consider proper use of dummy 
scrimmage in assignment and timing 
of plays. 

INTERFERENCE 

1. Check up on misuse of wedge 
and cross block. .Remember—use 
variety of blocks only if line can han- 
dle them. 

2. Did slow linemen spoil flank 
plays? 

3. Consider individual traits of men 
in blocking assignments. 


FORWARD PASSING ATTACK 
1. If you have no good passer and 
good receivers they must be developed. 
2. Check on— 
Protection to passer. 
Deceptive plays. 
Clever decoys. 


KICKING GAME 

1. Develop place or drop kicker. 

2. Use of punt at right time or 
make study of strategy in the kicking 
game. 

3. Protection—checked up. 

Proper blocking by line—ex- 
periment for best type of block- 
ing. 

Consider speed in center’s pass- 
ing and speed of punter getting 
kicks away. 

4. Whether good or ordinary punter 
—stress. 

Placement. 
Timing with ends. 
LATERAL PASS 

If used as a threat last season per- 
haps you will have ground gainers 
from it this year? 


SIGNALS 
Consider—are they simple—just so 
defense cannot analyze them. 
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If the 
Halfback 
Hadn’t 
Slipped 


If the halfback hadn't slipped just as he was set to make the 
tackle on the last play of the game there would have been -no 
touchdown and his team would have won the championship. 
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Smith Smart Shoes for football are giving sure-footedness (plus 
greater speed and accuracy) to leading college and prep squads 
the country over. The Riddell Interchangeable Cleat is used 
exclusively. There's a shape for dry, fast fields; another for wet 
or muddy fields. Both grip the ground cleanly, firmly; both stay 
tight and upright on the shoes. And yet they can be changed 
quick as a wink. 


The shoes are made of fine kangaroo leather—super-flexible and 
doubly durable. Special constructive features give essential sup- 
port and protection to arch and ankle. Every seam is reinforced 
and double ‘stitched. Even the laces are extra quality....... 
There are four individual styles. One for kickers, one for ends, 
one for linesmen, one for backfield men. All styles are carried 
in stock for immediate delivery. We'll be glad to send sample 
pairs for the hardest tests you can make—in any kind of weather. 





Smith Smart Shoes 


for FOOTBALL 


The J. P. SMITH SHOE CO., 671 N. Sangamon St., CHICAGO 
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) The Glimstead Pocket Bandage. 
Ss THE COMFORT ) 
@ 
i of prolonged heat when and where (A 
¢ : 
p) 
YOU WANT IT... ? 
( 
\) The thermotherapeutic efficacy of ° 
(@ 
¢ , _ , 
4 9 
v4 
9 
p) 
in the treatment of athletic injuries is no idle theory but based on the 4 
collective experience of thousands of trainers and coaches the world over. ) 
During the FOOTBALL SEASON, when injuries are of frequent occur- A) 
rence, the routine use of this plastic analgesic dressing will do much to ) 
shorten the period of inactivity of your injured players. (q 


For that painful spot 
Spread it thick and hot. 


—a booklet of vital interest to every coach 


“Athletic Injuries and Their Treatment” 
Ask for YOUR FREE copy. 


and trainer. 


The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co. 
New York City 
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WRESTLING AND GYM MATS 
MAT COVERS 


In 1881—just 47 years ago—we began to make mats. We have 
developed with the years and kept up with the times so that 
today we make the cheapest mats consistent with a dependable 
standard of workmanship and first grade materials. 


Write for details 


THE ZITELMAN-REED MFG. CO. 


Iowa City, Iowa 
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HUDDLE 


If blessed with ideal leader as a 
quarter back, one with personality 
and drive do not use huddle. 


FORMATIONS 


1. Consider versatility of attack 
from every formation as to strength 
in carrying the ball, either thrust 
plays or at the flank, forward passing, 
and kicking. 

2. Do not try to fool opponents all 
the time. Some tricks are all right 
to keep the defense guessing. Con- 
sider your deception, power, and su- 
periority in execution of fundamen- 
tals. 

3. Have a definite reason for using 
balanced or unbalanced line, shifting 
line or shifting backfield? Do you 
feel you perfect your attack accord- 
ingly? 

4. Exhaust all the good possibilities 
of a formation. Check up and see if 
you had many formations with few 
plays from each rather than having 
only a few formations, but using all 
possibilities. 

PLAYS 


1. Have you reasons for using di- 
rect pass plays—or quarter-back han- 
dling ball from center? 

2. Have you covered or disguised 
your plays as long as possible? 

3. Taken advantage of a triple 
threat man? 

4. Have you considered special 
qualities in your best men in arrang- 
ing plays? 

5. Check on methods of giving 
plays to your team? A certain 
amount of theory is needed, black- 
board work where possible; but illus- 
tration, going through the assign- 
ments of every man means for suc- 
cess of the play. 


STRATEGY 


1. Consider this important factor, 
not only needed on part of quarter- 
back, but it should be the manner of 
the entire team. 

2. Teams being evenly matched as 
to physiques, physical condition and 
execution of fundamentals, it is gen- 
eralship that decides the winner. 

3. What we want is to get every 
team member to waste no energy, take 
no foolish chances, drive when it 
counts most and outguess the other 
fellow. 

4. Figure it is just as essential in 
offense, as our teaching of fundamen- 
tals, that of getting our men to have 
that added football sense “it.” 

In conclusion it seems that most 
successful coaches in planning their 
offense follow the system under which 
they played in a modified form, or 
they use some good orthodox estab- 
lished system. 
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Line Blocking 


By Heartley Anderson 


Coach, St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 


INE blocking consists fundamen- 
tally of a number of different 


blocks which we will name in 
order here. The most popular of the 
different types of blocks are the high 
body block, cross block, the high and 
low block, cross over block, and the 
shoulder to shoulder block. 


The high body block may be used if 
the lineman finds the defensive man a 
little bit on the inside or outside. He 
has to lunge forward, slipping his leg 
in a direct line between the defensive 
man’s legs, raising the hip to a high | 
point and putting his body and arms | 
out past the defensive lineman, thus | 
enabling him to push the defensive | 
lineman in the direction in which he | 
wants him to go. 


The cross block is a block used, | 
when the defensive guard is too wide | 
for the offensive tackle to get to in 
order to take him in. The offensive 
end crosses over in front of the tackle 
and using a shoulder block on the de- 
fensive guard he rides him in. Like- 
wise the offensive tackle delays an in- 
stant until the offensive end has gone 
by and he using a shoulder block on 
the defensive tackle rides him out. 
This cross block is combined with a 
shoulder block because the two offen- 
sive men after crossing over use the 
shoulder block which starts low, hit- 
ting the defensive man a little above 
the knee and gradually working up 
into the thigh, thus’enabling him to 
get good contact and taking the 
charge off the defensive lineman by 
hitting him above the knee and fol- 
lowing up. | 


The high low block is used consid- | 
erably on the strong side of the line 
when it is necessary for two men to 
take one defensive man out of a play. 
For instance, the offensive end will 
get in contact on the inside of the de- 
fensive tackle and very low below the 
defensive tackle’s knee. The wing 
back will hit the defensive tackle 
about hip high and knock him over the 
back of the offensive end who has con- 
tact on the opposite side. This is very 
often used on a defensive center, espe- 
cially with the offensive center going | 
low and getting contact and the guard 
hitting him high and knocking him 
over the defensive center’s back. 

We have the cross over block which | 
is used a great deal on cross buck | 
plays when the play starts one way | 
and comes back to the weak side with | 
no interference. For instance, the | 
play starts to the right and is coming | 
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Steel Shelving ... Lockers 
. Cabinets . . Counters 
, . Steelart Folding Tables 


and Chairs. General Steel 
Storage Equipment and 
Steel Furniture. The Lyon 
name and trade mark 
attest the strength, finish, 
usefulness and durability 
of Lyon Steel Products. 
























CORES of universities and 
hundreds of schools, in every 





state of the Union have found Lyon 
Steel Lockers of surprisingly low 
up-keep cost. Strong steel frames 
and full loop hinges hold Lyon 
Steel Lockers in absolute align- 
The doors are the most 
The 
locking mechanism is practically 


ment. 


rigid locker doors made. 


everlasting. The finish is durable. 
Lyon Engineers will help with your 
plans. Write us for complete 


literature. 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, 


INCORPORATED 
AURORA ILLINOIS 


Successor to: 
DURAND STEEL LOCKER CO. 
Chicago Heights, Il. 
LYON METALLIC MBG. CO. 
Aurora, Lil. 
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Manfield English 
“Hots pur” 


Soccer Shoes 







Known wherever Soc- 
cer is played 





. Football 
Official 
ve Shoes 


Special oil treated 


leather, conical fibre 
cleats, sprint sole. A 
o ° ° very comfortable and 


durable shoe. 


Soccer $ 6. 7 5 


Balls 


Imported 














EXCLUSIVE UNITED STATES DISTRIBUTORS 


MITCHELL & NESS 


1223 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















for Wrestling 
and Gym Work 


Write for our illustrated circular which 
completely describes the DeMOIN 
Gymnasium Mat. Duotex filling (an 
exclusive feature) gives this mat two 
surfaces with two degrees of resiliency. 
One side is softer than the other. The 
woven hair and felted hair used in 
Duotex filling will not “mat” and can be 
re-covered again and again. 


It is covered with heavy, unbleached, wide roll 
duck. Mats or pads are made in any size, for 
any purpose. You can depend on DeMOIN 
Gymnasium Mats for long wear and satisfac- 
tory service. 






— By selling direct, you get these high grade 
OUR SPECIAL COVERS a 
Make Old Mats As Serviceable Write today for circular and prices. 
- As New Ones 
Made of heavy canton flannel, Lace on over | DES MOINES TENT & AWNING CORP. 
worn out covers. Are remarkably durable. 913 Walnut Street DES MOINES, IOWA 
WRITE for PRICES 











TACKLING DUMMY ......... ...10.00 
BLOCKING DUMMY ..... ms sesseenseee? FeO 


IN STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
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back between the left guard and left 
tackle.- The left guard will have to 
use a cross over block enabling him to 
take the right defensive guard to the 
strong side by himself. This cross 
over block which the left guard will 
use to take the right guard in the di- 
rection in which the play first started 
is as follows: the guard has to take a 
short cross over step with his right 
foot and plant his left foot on the out- 
side of the defensive right guard, us- 
ing a fake head duck in getting con- 
tact with his right shoulder, the head 
behind the man and driving him in 
towards the center of the line of 
scrimmage. 

The shoulder to shoulder block is 
used when the line charges shoulder 
to shoulder each man putting his head 
on top of the shoulder of the lineman 
next to him working in toward the 
center and charging forward, thus 
eliminating any defensive lineman 
from coming through any gaps and 
turning the defensive linemen out- 
wards from the center. There is no 
specified man to get on these plays 
and it is often called a wedge charge 
and is generally always good for two 
yards for almost any team that uses 
it correctly. 


On quick opening plays the offen- 
sive guard will always take the defen- 
sive guard and using a cross over 
block take him in. The offensive end 
will, using a shoulder block on the de- 
fensive tackle, drive him out. The 
offensive tackle will go through and 
hit the fullback with a lunge, trying 
to knock him off his feet. 


On off tackle plays the offensive 
guard generally pulls out and hits the 
defensive end using a high block to 
keep him out of the play and the offen- 
sive tackle uses a high body block on 
the defensive guard, keeping him 
from getting out and the offensive end 
will use a high low block with the 
wing back to drive the tackle in. The 
offensive center will cross over land- 
ing on all fours in the gap that the 
guard pulled out of. 


When the offensive team is punting, 
the offensive linemen will use either 
of two blocks; one is the high body 
block and the other is the standing 
block. Either one of these is very 
effective. Linemen in blocking for 
their punter must always be very 
careful to make the defensive lineman 
show which way he is trying to go and 
then block him either with the high 
body block or the standing block. The 
offensive lineman must never try to 
show first which way he is going to 
block in the case of a punt. When us- 
ing the high standing block it is well 
to wait for the defensive linemen to 
show their intentions; then standing 
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erect with hands on chest and elbows 
wide, legs well apart, the offensive 
lineman is enabled to go sideways and 
keep in front of the defensive lineman 
whom he is to block. 

These two blocks are used very 
often when a team is forward passing. 
The center should always bear in mind 
that he must block the defensive cen- 
ter on all punts and passes, if he is in 
the line of scrimmage in front of him. 
In some plays, he may be assisted by 
either one of the guards. The guards 
must block the defensive guards and 
the tackles must block the defensive 
tackles. 

On some punt formation plays the 
defensive tackles are too wide for the 
offensive tackles to block them, mak- 
ing it necessary for one of the backs 
to block the defensive tackle. It is 
then a choice of the offensive tackle 
or guard to take care of the defensive 
guard, thus enabling one or the other 
of these two men to go down free 
under punts. 

The greatest thing in line blocking 
is to know all these different blocks 
and especially to know when to use 
them and to use them correctly. Any 
lineman that knows all these blocks 
and can use them effectively should be 
a great lineman. All great linemen 
that I know have at least three or four 
different methods of blocking and are 
able to use each of them at the right 
time. 


Chats with 
Coaches 


OREN D. CAMPBELL has been 
for two years Director of Phys- 
ical Education and Athletics, Consol- 
idated High School, Barker, New 
York. This position included phys- 
ical education work with elementary, 
junior high and senior high boys and 
girls. In addition to this he was 
supervisor of the health education 
program and coach of boys’ and girls’ 
basketball teams and boys’ track and 
baseball teams. 

At different times at Barker he 
had charge of the Boy Scout program, 
independent athletic teams, and men 
and women community recreational 
evenings. 

Next year Mr. Campbell goes to 
Croton-on-Hudson, New York, where 
his work will be very similar to that 
at Barker, New York, with a larger 
student body. 


AVID B. STEWART goes from 
Loch Haven, Pa. to Sharon. At 
Loch Haven he had two good football 
teams, and this spring Loch Haven 


(Continued on page 45) 
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| A kew of the 
Users of 


Knockdown 
Bleachers 
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All of the Big Ten, except two, are among 
the users of Knockdown Bleachers. 


They have stood the test of long, hard 
usage, proof of scientifically correct de- 
sign and good materials. 

If you are interested in Bleachers that store in a 
compact space—that are easy to set up and easy to 


take down—write for the Knockdown Bleacher 
Book. It gives the entire information. 
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manufacture of the famous Dixie Portable Bleachers. 


sports. They are safe and economical, and fully guaranteed. 


and is shaped in our own forge shops to exact templet. 


Meridian, Mississippi 











Dixie Portable Bleachers 


Safety and comfort are important factors to consider when ordering bleachers. 


Dixie Portable Bleachers are built by expert mechanics who specialize only in the 
Dixie Portable Bleachers will solve your seating problem for all indoor or outdoor 


All lumber used in the manufacture of Dixie Portable Bleachers is of Southern pine, 
which carries the highest tensile strength of all soft woods. Only malleable iron is used, 


Dixie Portable Bleachers in 5 to 15 tier sections are stocked in our warehouses ready 
to stencil to your seating specification without extra charge, and for immediate shipment. 


High schools try our “Pay as You Play” plan. It may interest YOU. 


Write for catalog, or mail us your inquiry. 


Dixie Portable Bleacher Company 














MEDART 


BASKET BALL BACKSTOPS 












































Your team will play a_ better game 
if you equip your court with Medart 
basket ball back backstops—for in 
Medart basket ball backstops you get 
a heavily constructed, well braced, 
rigid and smooth surfaced backstop 
—so essential to a satisfactory game. 


All Medart backstops are regulation 
in size and in finish. 


Write for our backstop circular A-6, 
which illustrates both wood and 
glass backstops—swing-up, stage, 
portable and adjustable varieties. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
3564 De Kalb Street 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 








Ugo 


FOOTBALL SHOES 





Outstanding 
Coaches and Teams 
Use Them 


Send for descriptive booklet 


WITCHELL SHEILL CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Worldwide Reputation 
On Fields of Recreation 
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(Continued from page 43) 


High won the Pennsylvania State 
P. I. A. A. track championship for 
the second consecutive year. For five 
years prior to going to Loch Haven 
he coached at Washington High 
School, Massillon, Ohio, winning 50 
out of 58 football games. 

Sharon is getting a new, up-to-date 
athletic field. Mr. Stewart’s work 
there is to coach football and track and 
act as athletic director. 


A. WEST goes from South Da- 

¢ kota State College at Brookings, 

S. D., to the University of North 

Dakota at Grand Forks, N. D. At 

Brookings he was employed as athletic 

director and football coach from 1919 

to the spring of 1928. During those 

years the athletic field was enlarged, 

new stands were constructed, and 
eight new tennis courts were built. 


Mr. West says: “Prospects at the 
University of North Dakota are not so 
good this fall due to an excessive loss 
of lettermen by graduation and other 
causes. We hope to build this sport 
up to a par with basketball, which has 
been very successful here. Our new 
stadium, though small, is very fine 
and very complete underneath from 
shower baths to training rooms, of- 
fices, and facilities for indoor track. 
We can seat about 9,000 people.” 


F. HELMBRECHT was coach 
» at Ft. Madison High School in 
Iowa for five years, where his teams 
had a 700 percentage in football and 
800 in basketball. Perhaps the most 
notable success of his teams was the 
winning of the Interstate Cross 
Country Run at Iowa City in 1925 and 
1926. 

Mr. Helmbrecht becomes coach of 
football in the Ponca City, Oklahoma, 
Senior High School. Ponca City is a 
town of 20,000 with a senior enroll- 
ment of 700 students. They have per- 
haps the most magnificent new build- 
ing in the southwest. 


G. ARMSTRONG has been 
. granted a leave of absence for 
one year at DuBois High School, 
DuBois, Pennsylvania, to attend Penn 
State College, State College, Pennsyl- 
vania. While there he will coach foot- 
ball and basketball at State College 
High. 


~ARL D. SMITH has been assist- 
ant football coach and _ head 
coach of basketball, track and base- 
ball at Granville, Ohio, for three 
years. During his coaching he became 
especially interested in athletic injur- 
ies and next year will attend the Buf- 
falo Medical School. 
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Morningside C } 
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em 


Nothing is too big for us; 
are serving hundreds of smaller insti- 
tutions and minor leagues—and give 
their orders the same careful attention 
and intelligent handling that we do the 
biggest of them: 


yet we 


Whatever your ticket requirements 
it will pay you to get our figures. 


FOOT BALL 


Basket Ball— 
and other seasonable 


TICKETS 


ET us figure on all your 

season’s requirements in 
Tickets and Semester Coupon 
300ks. We have served most 
of the Big Ten Conference as 
well as scores of America’s 
largest universities and colleges 
regularly, for years. 


We are expert in furnishing 
Reserved Seat Tickets to dia- 
gram including some of Ameri- 
ca’s greatest stadia. 


Most of the big “fights” use 
Arcus tickets. The Sox and 
Cubs and other major league 
ball teams depend upon Arcus 
for all their ticket require- 
ments. 


The Arcus Ticket Co. 


340 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 




















Champions Develop 
in September 


A winning team must develop power 
and mental alertness at the start of the 
season. A crippled team has no power 
and is slow thinking. 

Give your men every chance. Pre- 
vent their injuries. Use ACE Bandages 
for ankle rollers, weak knees, hands and 
wrists. 

They are elastic without rubber, are 
washable and economical in use. 


Sold Through Drug and 
Sporting Goods Houses 


Send free sample of ACE for 
Ankle Rollers to 


Becton, Dickinson & Co., 





Rutherford, N. J. 
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Zrenrmmntin rmdXon 


The new Hotel Sherman garage is at the La Salle Street 


In Chicago: 


Hotel Sherman is athletic headquarters. The 
Western Intercollegiate Conference meet- 
ings are held here. . . . For nearly a century 
it has been the logical stopping place for 
famous athletes. . . . There’s a special floor 
. And the College Inn, and 


for tall men... 
five other famous restaurants. 








1700 rooms 
1700 baths 


75% at the minimum 

rate of $2.50 to $5 

single, with double 
rooms from $5. 





side of the building. Now you may... 


Drive your car right into Hotel Sherman 


Randolph, Clark, Lake and La Salle Streets | 
CHICAGO 




















Only bureau in U. S. exclusively 
for coaches and under the personal 
management of an active college 
coach. Vacancies up to $8,500. 
Details and professional personnel 
form upon request. 


Floyd L. Brown, Mgr. 
Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 





PUBLISHED AUGUST 25, 1928 


COACHING 


The Way of the Winner 
By Knute Rockne 


—the New Revised, Greatly Enlarged 


Edition. The Problems of Football 
made clear. 
$5.00 Net $5.15 Postpaid 


Athletic Supply Houses, Bookstores, 
or 
THE DEVIN-ADAIR CO. 
Publisher 
23-25 East 26th Street, New York 
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L. LAVAL, who has been 

* coaching at Furman Univer-. 

sity, Greenville, S. C., since 1915, be- 

came head coach at the University of 

South Carolina January 1, 1928. 

Since 1919 his football teams at Fur- 

man have played in South Carolina 

46 games, winning 41, losing 3 and 

tying 2. In his 42 out of state games 
he won 26, lost 15 and tied 1. 

At South Carolina Mr. Laval will 
have a larger field in which to work, 
as Carolina has 1,650 students and is 
a member of the Southern Conference. 
South Carolina has a modern athletic 
plant, including a field house which 
seats 4,000 people, modern dressing 
rooms and ample fields. 


E. ALEXIS, who has been 
* coaching at Washington, Kan- 
sas, since 1926, will be assistant coach 
at Fairbury, Nebraska, this year. 
Prior to 1926 he coached at Axtell, 
Kansas, High School. Last year 
Washington High School excelled in 
track and field athletics. 


S. MORGAN, who for the past 
* five years has been principal and 
coach at Ashton, South Dakota, High 
School, will be at Vermilion, South Da- 
kota next year. He will coach the 
University High School, which is run 
in conjunction with the University of 
South Dakota. 


ALTER I. BLACK, principal and 

coach of Havelock High School, 
Havelock, Nebraska, is the new secre- 
tary of the Nebraska High School 
Athletic Association. In the past, 
the Nebraska High School Athletic 
Association has had only a part-time 
secretary and with a full-time secre- 
tary they expect to branch out in new 
lines of activity. Mr. Black prior to 
coaching at Havelock was connected 
‘with schools at Albion and Pierce. 
His teams always have been noted for 
their sportsmanlike conduct on and off 
the field. Their record shows them to 
have been consistent winners. 


W. BATES, who coached last 
* year at Runnels, Iowa, will this 
next year coach at Mitchellville, Iowa. 
His football team last season lost but 
one game, his basketball team won 
about half of the games played and 
his baseball team five out of eight 
games played. 


HARLES W. PARSONS, who last 

year coached at Miami Military 
Institute, Germantown, Ohio, will be 
at Tennessee Military Institute, 
Sweetwater, Tennessee, this fall. He 
will be Director of Athletics and Head 
Football Coach at Tennessee Military 
Institute. 
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Varsity 
Inner Socks 
a tryout 
this season. 


We don’t mean experi- 
ment. Coaches, from 
coast to coast, have unre- 
servedly commended the ster- 
ling qualities of these pure 
wool socks with extra thick 
heel and toe. They particu- 
larly stress the fact that 
Varsity Inner Socks elimi- 
nate foot trouble. 





Improved 


Traction Sole 





ed sole is non-skid perfection — it 
holds equally well on waxed or dirty 
floors. 


The new Rope Rib Toe Strip with- 
stands hard scuffing. The tailored in- 
side finish is absolutely smooth, free 
from ridges, bumps and loose threads. 


“Impossible,” said coaches, familiar with 
the features which season after season have 
helped so many teams to improve their 
game. After examining the new Converse 
“All Star” they agreed that the improve- 
ments are sure to give Converse equipped 
teams the edge on footwork. 

Note the new orthopedic arch design (1) 
and the extra rubber under the ball of the 
foot (2). These changes help the player 


These are real improvements tested, 
as were the other famous features of 
Converse Shoes, by a full season of 
actual play. We repeat that no coach 


to take advantage of the present style of 
play which calls for a dead stop, a quick 
pivot and a fast start. This is accomplished 
by the exclusive Non-Skid sole while the 


is ever asked to accept a theoretical im- 
provement nor to experiment at his own 
expense with Converse Shoes. And we 
again predict that the coming season will 










extra rubber at the ball not only 
cushions the foot but gives added 
wear at the pivoting point. 


The “All Star” Diamond Cup mould- 


nvers 


BASKETBALL 
CONVERSE RUBBER SHOE CO. Factory and General Offices—Malden, Mass. SHOES 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA MINNEAPOLIS 
3932 So. Lincoln St. 509 Arch St. 646 Stinson Blvd. 


see more teams than ever Converse 
equipped. Don’t buy until you have ex- 
amined Converse—you owe that much to 
yourself and to the success of your team. 





“Hickory” 
for those who 
prefer the 

Crepe Sole 








NEW YORK 
142 Daane St. 


chockful of team photo- 


Now Read ! —The 1928 Converse etball Year Book, graphs; interesting records 
y ® and instructive articles by leading coaches, It’s FREE. Write our nearest branch. 
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Make This Season a Success 


You Can Do It With These Posters 











No. 4. Orange and 


Black, or Orange 
and Navy 
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How to Order 


Our posters are furnished in lots of one hundred to 
one thousand or more, in any combinations of designs 
that you may select. For example, you estimate that 
you will need four hundred posters for your season’s 
requirements. You may divide your order evenly among 
the entire series, or you may order a larger quantity of 
one number than another. Order posters by name, 
number and color. For instance: 100 football No. 2, 
Red and Black; 100 football No. 4, Orange and Black; 
100 football No. 8, Yellow and Black or Gold and Black; 
100 football No. 12, Purple and Gold or Lavender and 
Black. 


To eliminate extra bookkeeping and correspondence 
costs we conduct our business on a cash basis. We 
therefore respectfully request that you send check with 
order or make your order read C.O.D. 


We guarantee to make shipment immediately upon 
receipt of your order. If you are in a hurry, telegraph 
your order and we will give it special attention. 


Price List 
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No. 10. Printed in 
Green and Black 
or Gold and Navy 








No. 12. Printed in 
Lavender and Black 
or Purple and Gold 











300 Posters .. 28.00 
400 Posters .. 37.00 
500 Posters .. 46.50 
600 Posters .. 54.00 
800 Posters .. 71.00 
1000 Posters .. 89.00 


All Prices 
F. O. B. Chicago 


We will ship on open 
count—payable in the us 
thirty days if you so requ 


by an official. 








Cardboard 


100 Posters . . $ 9.50 Footbal] 
200 Posters .. 19.00 





-VS- 


provided the order is sigt N AVY 
New York Polo Grounds 
Posters Printed on 4-Ply NOV. 15 3:00 em ADM.?2. 




















No. 6. Printed in Silver Gray and Cardinal 





Size 14x22” 


or Blue and Black 


No. 8. Printed in Yellow and Black or 
Gold and Black 















































O’SHEA 
KNITTED FOOTBALL PANTS 





Used in every game during the 1927 season, irrespective 
of the weather, by the University of Chicago and Harvard 
University, and fulfilled every expectation. 


The O’Shea knitted football pants are the only knitted 
pants to be used in actual games by major schools. They are 
not an experiment. They have proven their worth. 


Write for information. 


O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


Athletic Knitted Wear for Every Sport 


2414 N. Sacramento Ave. Chicago, Ill. 









































